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THE NORMAL SCHOOL QUESTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


REPLY OF DR. MAGILL, AND OTHER PAPERS OF INTEREST. 


To the Editor of 7he American. 
SHOULD begin this paper by a full ac- 
knowledgment to all who have taken 
part in this discussion for their kind and 


courteous expression of their views. I am 
very sure that differing as we must, some- 
times even widely, in our views, and possibly 
unable to approach any nearer by this dis- 
cussion, we shall yet each concede to the 
others honesty and sincerity of purpose, and 
a desire to arrive at a true settlement of an 
important educational question, entirely free 
from any selfish personal or professional con- 
siderations. Influenced by such motives, we 
shall all wish to see the ¢ru¢h prevail, rather 
than simply to carry any point of our own. 

Let me say, in general, in the beginning, 
that most of the objections raised are fully 
answered in my lectures upon this subject, 
but ip the necessarily limited space allowed 
me in the paper presented I had to state 
rather results than arguments or the pro- 
cesses of reasoning by which these results 
were reached. I will take up the objections 
made in the several papers in the order in 
which they were presented. 

Dr. Wickersham says that I may not be 
aware that the plan of preparing teachers in 
colleges was given a fair trial in the State of 
Pennsylvania many years ago, backed by 
liberal State appropriations, and failed 
utterly. To substantiate this he quotes 
from the report of Superintendent Bur- 
rowes, made just about fifty years ago. I 
could certainly hardly be unacquainted with 





the fact that the colleges of fifty years ago did 
not prepare teachers in a satisfactory man- 
ner for our public schools. But it must not 
be forgotten that the colleges of that day 
were very different institutions from those 
now under consideration, which have grad- 
ually introduced various courses of study, 
with more or less of electives, and that the 
course in pedagogics, which, by the plan I 
propose is made of very great importance, 
was not then known in a single college in 
the land. But it isa serious question whether 
the defects pointed out by Superintendent 
Burrowes as existing under the old régime, 
do not occur in a form even more objec- 
tionable, in our present system of Normal 
Schools. 

The Doctor would further remind me that 
my plan has been abandoned in every coun- 
try in Europe. He mentions various Eu- 
ropean nations in which an organized system 
of Normal Schools exists ‘‘ similar to our 
own.’’ It can scarcely be unknown to him 
that these European schools are professional, 
and that even to prepare to teach in the 
primary schools of Germany a candidate 
must have had a three years’ course in the 
seminaries, which he does not enter before 
17, and then only after a most searching ex- 
amination in the common branches. He is 
thus at least 20 years old before entering 
upon teaching in the primary grade, and 
has had three years of thorough instruction 
in the “seminaries,’’ which are superior to 
our ordinary high schools. For teachers in 
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the secondary schools where the students 
are over g years of age, the candidate must 
be a graduate of the Gymnasia, or of the 
Realschulen, the courses of study in which 
are quite equal to those of our colleges in 
Pennsylvania, if they do not reach a higher 
grade. The Normal Schools in Europe are, 
I say, professional, and always pre-suppose 
an education obtained in the lower schools. 
The same thing is true, in a great measure, 
in our neighboring province of Canada. 
Surely our Normal Schools in Pennsylvania, 
being a mixture of primary, academic, and 
professional schools of a low grade (‘‘ hybrid 
academies,’’ according to Prof. James), 
resemble such schools as these only in name. 

I pass the third objection, as to the con- 
stitutional difficulty about the plan proposed, 
with the remark that such difficulty was by 
no means lost sight of, but that when the 
people come to see this subject in its true 
light they will be ready to make such a 
change in the Constitution as may be 
required. The mistake made in our new 
Constitution, indorsing and emphasizing the 
divorce between moral and religious and 
secular instruction, which is already bearing 
such bitter fruit, will be promptly corrected 
when men learn to dwell more upon resem- 
blances in essentials, and less upon differ- 
ences in non-essentials, in the various forms 
of religious belief. 

The answer to the fourth objection, as to 
the cost of a college education, and the 
pitiful sum received for teaching, is two- 
fold. First, the cost of a college education 
is greatly overestimated when it is said to 
be about $4000. ‘This sum is made to in- 
clude a preparation for college, but such 
preparation is necessary even for teachers 
under the present plan, for surely our learned 
ex-Superintendent would not contend that 
the education of teachers should be less than 
is required for entering college in some one 
of the courses pursued, classical, literary, or 
scientific. It must be borne in mind that 
we do not claim that a c/assica/ education is 
necessary for all teachers, but that they 
should receive the amount of training im- 
plied by the completion of some one of the 
various courses now furnished. The actual 
cost of a four years’ course of study in the 
colleges of the State, through the aid of 
munificent endowments of wealthy friends 
of education, is now so much reduced that, 
with but slight assistance from the State, 
this education is brought within the reach of 
all. Let me illustrate: The actual cost of 
a four years’ course, covering education, use 
of books and apparatus, and all necessary 
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expenses of living—as reported within the 


past week by fourteen of our colleges direct 
—is as follows: highest, $2000 for the four 
years ; lowest, $484 for the four years; 
average of the fourteen colleges, $841.57, or 
$210.39 a year. The cost of a college edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania is thus seen to be but 
little more than one-fifth the amount named 
by Dr. Wickersham. 

With reference to the pitiful sum obtained 
by teachers, it is lamentably true, and among 
twenty-nine of our States and Territories 
Pennsylvania stands twenty-first on the list 
in the matter of salaries paid to the teachers 
of our public schools. But the remedy for 
this sad state of things is involved in 
the plan proposed, for when teachers are 
more thoroughly prepared for their work 
their services will command and receive 
the compensation which they deserve, and 
it will be equal to that which is received 
by the same talent in any of the learned 
professions. The necessity for this com- 
plete preparation is admitted practically by 
the Doctor himself when he says: ‘* There 
is as much need of preparation on the part 
of the teacher as there is on the part of the 
doctor, lawyer, clergyman, or engineer.’’ 

The fifth objection, that ‘‘ the 3771 stu- 
dents in our Normal Schools, if taught 
together in our colleges with about half 
that number of college students, would com- 
pel the colleges to lay aside their aims and 
methods, and change their entire character,”’ 
is disposed of as follows : 

The 3771 students referred to include the 
students of the Normal Schools of all grades, 
the kindergarten or primary, the academic 
students, and the Normal students proper, 
while the last are alone really studying the 
profession of teaching. ‘These only would 
have to be provided for in our colleges, as 
they surely could not admit the academic 
and kindergarten students without ‘‘ chang- 
ing their entire character!’’ Now this class 
of Normal students proper is, in our State, 
but a small portion of those reckoned as 
students in the Normal Schools. As for the 
feasibility of combining a college and a 
Normal School, I agree with the Doctor 
entirely, if the Normal School is to be con- 
ducted as those schools are usually con- 
ducted in our country; but if, on the 
contrary, the Normal part of the work be 
covered, as it should be, by the instruction 
of an able professor of pedagogics, who, as 
part of his instruction to his classes, directs 
them to the excellent instruction of their 
various professors in the class-room, the 
combination proposed becomes easy and 
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practicable. Teachers thus trained, and 
properly directed to the development of 
their own individual powers and taught 
proper self-dependence from the beginning, 
may not perform certain processes connected 
with class-room work with the same rapidity 
of execution, but their instruction has about 
it a freshness and originality far better quali- 
fied to develop mind and character. As for 
the ‘model school’’ so called—which is 
generally, by a /ucus a non lucendo, thus 
named because it should not be imitated— 
and ‘‘teaching under direction,’’ I venture 
to pronounce them usually destructive to the 
interests of the children taught, profitless to 
those who are supposed to be thus preparing 
to teach, and among the fallacies in the 
educational system which have nearly run 
their course in the present generation. 

The views of Dr. MacAlister, as expressed 
in his paper, seem to be, in the main, much 
in accord with my own. His first objection 
is that the plan is a serious departure from 
the essential principles upon which the pub- 
lic education is founded. This is certainly 
true, and it has been fully answered in con- 
sidering the third, or constitutional, objec- 
tion of Dr. Wickersham. As for ‘‘ waiting 
until the professorships of pedagogics com- 
mend theinselves generally to the public 
favor,’’ this time is not likely to be hastened 
by the present attitude of the State, which 
makes Normal diplomas of value to teachers 
in securing positions, but entirely ignores 
college diplomas for such purpose, even 
if combined with full certificates of pro- 
ficiency from a professor of pedagogics. 
That wealthy men and women have liberally 
endowed the colleges, and are thus giving 
almost free instruction in the higher edu- 
cation, without cost to the State, does not 
seem to be a good reason for the State’s 
waiting for like benefactions to crown her 
system of public schools by endowing the 
professorships of pedagogics. 

The second objection urged is that the 
plan proposed ‘‘aims too high, and that it 
is therefore impracticable.’’ The Doctor 
would require a good high-school education 
as an essential to entering a Normal School, 
instead of a college course. But this course, 
although greatly in advance of our present 
practice, places our system far below those 
of Europe and of Canada, and the plan 
which I propose is less in advance of their 
systems, and wuuld place our country no 
more in the van 1n our educational institu- 
tions, than we already claim to be—and 
most justly—in our political institutions. 
With reference to the question raised whether 
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the State should undertake the academic 
training of teachers, I certainly think that 
it should thus train them, in common with 
all other classes who desire it, in a well- 
organized system of high schools, such as 
are already established in many States, and 
the want of which is a serious break in con- 
tinuity in the educational system of this 
Commonwealth. From such schools all 
aspiring to become teachers could pass at 
once into the colleges, and by the aid of the 
State complete, at moderate expense, their 
preparation for one of the most important, 
and which should be among the highest and 
best paid, of all the professions. 

The Doctor’s third objection, in regard 
to the uncertain tenure and small compen- 
sation of teachers, I have already alluded to. 
I may, however, add that prices and values 
usually adjust themselves properly ; and that 
the small salaries now paid to teachers are 
due to their imperfect preparation, and the 
ease with which the profession is entered. 

Prof. James thinks ‘‘the aim of the plan 
too high, and therefore impracticable.’’ 
He says: ‘* No country in the world has 
begun even to approximate to any such state 
of things, and I do not believe that any of 
them will be able to do so in your lifetime 
or mine.’’ Now, when we consider the 
grade of our colleges, and remember how 
nearly they correspond with the gymnasia of 
Germany and the Lycées of France, in the 
last years of their long and thorough courses, 
we shall see that the plan proposed only 
differs in requiring for the primary grade the 
same amount of preparation as for those 
more advanced. And if we take this stand, 
and carry it out, we shall be, as I have 
already said, no more in advance of other 
nations in our educational than we confess- 
edly are in our political institutions. It 
may be visionary, but I believe the time will 
come when it will be considered as irrational 
to employ imperfectly-prepared teachers for 
our youngest children, as it would be to 
require no diploma of a physician, because 
he is to be employed only for the children 
of the family! It would seem that the o/d, 
whose lives are of less value, should be 
rather intrusted to inexperienced hands! 
What Prof. James therefore thinks desirable 
for the proper preparation of the teachers 
of our high schools and our colleges I would 
aim to secure for teachers of all grades. 

Prof. Thompson, while agreeing that the 
plan proposed is desirable, and that ‘‘the 
colleges of the State, with the addition of 
adequate teaching in pedagogics, could do 
much better work, at a less cost, if they and 
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the State could come to an agreement about 
it,’’ still sees some difficulties in the way. 
The first of these is not referred to by the 
other critics. It is that women, who must 
constitute the body of all our teachers, are 
not admitted to colleges on equal terms. The 
Professor does me honor overmuch in saying 
that I am ‘at the head of the only college © 
the State which does its duty to both sexes.’’ 
I have, within the past week, received 
reports from fourteen of our colleges upon 
this point: wine of them admit women on 
equal conditions with men; two others 
would ‘‘probably’’ do so if a professorship 
of pedagogics was established by the State ; 
one ‘‘ might’’ admit them ; one is ‘‘ uncer- 
tain,’’ and but two report that they could 
not consider the proposition. One of these 
is a Catholic college, and the other has 
obligations to a neighboring school for 
women which would prevent. Thus, this 
objection of Prof. Thompson’s, instead of 
being a difficulty, is a strong argument for 
the plan proposed, as it would aid in se- 
curing justice to women in our colleges. 

The Professor’s second objection, that 
the graduates of our grammar schools could 
not enter the colleges, and that we have no 
schools intermediate between these and the 
colleges, has been answered in considering 
the second objection of Dr. MacAlister ; 
and the third objection, as to the consti- 
tutional difficulty, has been answered in 
considering the same objection made by 
Dr. Wickersham. 

The others who have appeared in this 
discussion, and have offered criticisms upon 
any part of the plan proposed, are L. Clarke 
Davis and Dr. Edward Brooks. ‘The views 
of the former almost entirely coincide with 
my own, but he refers to the manifest 
‘absurdity of assuming that large numbers 
of young men and young women could be 
induced to expend $4,000, and years of 
hard work, to fit themselves to earn, in 
teaching primary schools, the pitiful sum of 
from $200 to $300 a year.’’ This has been 
fully answered in considering the fourth 
objection of Dr. Wickersham. 

Dr. Brooks does not make specific objec- 
tions to any part of the plan offered, but 
attempts to set it wholly aside by asserting 
that the Normal Schools are adapted to the 
preparation of teachers, that the colleges are 
not, and that we need a Normal College or | 
University to crown the system of Normal | 
Schools. To establish these points, he goes 
over the course supposed to be given in the 
Normal Schools. This is substantially the | 


course given by the academies of the past, | 
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which the State-aided Normal Schools have 
crowded out. If such academies are to be 
conducted at the expense of the State, they 
should be located in every county, and 
within easy reach of all the citizens. The 
doctor cannot claim that they are profes- 
sional schools, in any proper sense, and he is 
forced to admit that ‘‘a higher range of 
scholarship might be desirable.’’ But he 
falls back upon the commonly-received 
notion that for schools of lower grades, like 
our ordinary public schools, the Normal 
School course, containing much more than 
is taught in these schools, gives sufficient 
training and scholarship. But the whole 
spirit of the plan, as has been fully developed 
in this discussion, is to e/evafe, and not to 
attempt to adapt the preparation of teachers 
to the low standard which exists to-day,.so 
far inferior to that of the European nations 
to which allusion is so often made. 

As for the Normal College or University 
scheme (I protest against the desecration of 
the name ‘‘ University’’ by applying it to 
many schools of every grade), I admit the 
great necessity for something of the kind in 
the present status of our educational system, 
but it will be wholly unnecessary when pub- 
lic sentiment has reached that point where 
it will demand the same training of all 
teachers, which, in the language of Dr. 
Wickersham, it now demands of ‘‘ doctors, 
lawyers, clergymen, and engineers.’’ 

In conclusion, I trust that a careful ex- 
amination of such considerations as have 
been presented in this discussion will, in the 
course of a few years, induce our legislators 
to correct the glaring defects and omissions 
of our present educational system, and to 
make of it one complete and consistent 
whole, including kindergarten, primary, 
intermediate or grammar, and high schools, 
and for a// teachers, crowning the whole by 
a thorough course of professional training 
in pedagogics, at the close of a full college 
course in one of the lines of study presented 
in the colleges—classical, literary or scien- 
tific. Then, and not till then, may we 
hope to see the occupation of the teacher 
take equal rank, and receive equal honors 
and equal emoluments, with those of any of 
the other learned professions. 

Epwarp H. MAaaILL, 


President of Swarthmore College, Delaware Ca., Pa. 


To the Editor of Zhe School Yournai: 

Although it might seem that President 
Magill’s plan for supplying our public 
schools with teachers had been sufficiently 
discussed by Dr. Wickersham and others, 
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there are a few points in connection with this 
remarkable scheme that do not yet seem to 
have been brought out. He proposes that 
after a fixed date, say 1895, or perhaps 1900, 
as he is not ‘‘over sanguine,’’ no teacher 
should be employed in any of our public 
schools who is not a graduate of some col- 
lege. 

eThe official school reports of Pennsylvania 
show that there were last year 25,586 teachers 
in the public schools of the State, and the 
same reports show, from the statements of 
the colleges themselves, that from the foun- 
dation of the University of Pennsylvania in 
1751 down to the present time, all the col- 
leges in the State together have sent out but 
about 12,500 graduates. It seems then that 
if we take all our college graduates, from the 
ministry, from the bar, from medicine, from 
the college faculties, and all private schools, 
from every sphere of public and private life, 
nay, if we rob the very graves of thousands 
of their honored dead, we shall then have 
not quite Aa/f enough teachers for our public 
schools now. But perhaps President Ma- 
gill expects this deficiency to be made up 
during the next fourteen years? These re- 
ports show that during the past fourteen 
years the number of teachers in the public 
schools of the State has increased by 6218, 
and in the same time the colleges have grad- 
uated about 3600 students. 

Again, more than 2500 mew teachers are 
now needed in, our public schools every 
year, and last year all the colleges of the 
State sent forth some 450 graduates. So that 
even granting the impossible supposition that 
the schools could once be supplied with col- 
lege graduates, the annual demand for new 
teachers would be more than five times as 
great as all our colleges could furnish, if 
they graduated none but teachers. And al- 
though I regret the fact as sincerely as any 
one, it is perfectly evident that the propor- 
tion of college graduates in the State and 
country is growing less every year. 

The average salary of the 8795 male 
teachers outside of Philadelphia (which has 
a separate school system from that of the rest 
of the State, and will not be taken into ac- 
count in these statements), was last year 
$273.65, and of the 14,508 females, $208.70, 
the combined average being $233.21. And 
these salaries are considerably above those 
paid in the great majority of our country 
schools, for the higher salaries paid in Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny, Scranton, and other 
towns and cities, as well as in the wealthier 
counties, are averaged in the above figures. 
Last year 11,126 teachers, almost half of the 
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whole number, taught an annual school 
term of six months or less, and their average 
pay for their year’s work was $153.16 ; 2291 
teachers taught the school year for less than 
$125, and 783 taught for less than $roo. 
President Magill must expect these figures to 
be handsomely increased before 1900. I 
certainly hope they may, but I am not ‘‘over 
sanguine’’ about it when I find that the sal- 
aries of the male teachers have decreased 
nine per cent, and those of the female teach- 
ers have decreased eight per cent. in the past 
fifteen years. 

Delaware county now has the longest 
school terms and pays her teachers the best 
salaries in the State. Her average school 
term last year was 9.35 months, and the 
average salary of her teachers was $401.02. 
To pay this salary to each teacher in the 
State would make the average tax for schools 
alone over the State 11% per cent., in certain 
whole counties it would be 2% per cent., 
and in many townships it would be 4 and 5 
per cent. And yet would this salary induce 
the graduates of our colleges to teach our 
public schools? Let us see. Swarthmore 
College, of which Dr. Magill has been Pres- 
ident since 1871, is in the heart of Delaware 
county. The college has been in operation 
since 1869. For some ten years it has had a 
department of pedagogy, it has graduated 
more than 150 students, and in all these 
years and of all these graduates, one only 
has taught in the public schools of this county, 
and that one for but a short time. In view of 
these facts it is rather difficult to estimate 
what salaries would secure college graduates 
for all our schools, but it seems reasonably 
certain that if President Magili’s plan were 
carried out, the tax-payers of this Common- 
wealth would hail Henry George’s proposal 
that the State should confiscate all the land, 
as a veritable godsend ! 

The plan contemplates the appropriation 
of $70,000 per year by the State ‘‘to open 
free and partially free scholarships for all who 
are preparing to teach.’’ As has been stated, 
at present more than 2500 new teachers must 
enter our schools every year. By the year 
1900 these fresh recruits will certainly exceed 
3000 per year. To prepare for and to pass 
through college will add at lest six years to the 
course of studies in our public schools‘ and 
we should therefore always have not less than 
18,000 persons in our higher schools prepar- 
ing to teach. The above appropriation 
would give each of these almost $4 per year. 
Has President Magill calculated how far this 
would go towards paying the $450 of annual 
college charges at Swarthmore ? 
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It is further provided that $20,000 per 
year shall be distributed among ten of the 
colleges of the State in order to endow 
chairs of pedagogy therein. Without no- 
ticing the trifling objection that the State 
Constitution absolutely forbids any appro- 
priation by the State to any ‘‘ denomina- 
tional or sectarian institution,’’ it strikes me 
that such chairs of pedagogy in our colleges 
are very desirable. While there is no possi- 
bility of their directly affecting the great 
mass of public school teachers, they could do 
a great work in the preparation of teachers 
for high schools and academies. And it is 
not impossible that they might effect a 
change for the better in some college recita- 
tion rooms, for it is a fact which President 
Magill knows as well as I, and regrets no 
more, that the very poorest teaching done 
anywhere is done in some of our college re- 
citation rooms, and those too in the oldest 
and most famous colleges in the country. 

We all know that in preparation for col- 
lege and in entrance examinations, special 
stress is put upon preparation in the classics, 
and that the elementary English branches 
are comparatively neglected. There are few 
colleges, indeed, that exact a thorough 
knowledge of the common branches for ad- 
mission, and in college no attention at all 
is given to them. I appreciate the great 
value of a college course, and I have, I be- 
lieve, been instrumental in sending to col- 
lege a numberof young men and women 
who otherwise would never have gone there. 
I well know that if to a thorough knowledge of 
the common branches and of the best meth- 
ods of teaching and of school management, 
we add the knowledge and culture only to 
be got from a college course, we shall have 
the best possible preparation to begin teach- 
ing. But so long as our colleges ignore the 
first and most essential of these requirements, 
while their graduates may be fully prepared 
for the work which they are expected to do, 
may make the best teachers to prepare stu- 
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dents for college, may be best prepared for the | 
theological, law, or medical school, they are | 
not as arule prepared to teach successfully in | 


our public schools. 
cent number of Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal, of which the State Superintendent 
is editor, has already called attention to the 


A strong article in are- | 


lack of knowledge of the common branches of | 
| schools organized under laws not in all re- 


an English education on the part of college 
students and graduates. I will only add the 
assertion, made with entire confidence and as 
the result of reasonably wide experience and 
observation, that not one-half of the young 
men and women that graduated last year 
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from the colleges of Pennsylvania, or the 
United States either, could pass the exami- 
nation in the county above referred to (Del- 
aware) for the lowest grade of teacher's 
certificate, and the Superintendent and ex- 
aminer in that county is a graduate of one of 
the best colleges in Pennsylvania. 

President Magill argues further that the 
denominational character of the colleges 
of the State is no objection to his scheme, 
because religion as well as morality ought to 
be taught in our public schools, and that the 
religious instruction given in our colleges 
should be extended to all our public schools. 
And he claims that the decrease of culture in 
the country is due to the fact that religion 
and morality are not thus taught in our pub- 
lic schools. Character is unquestionably 
more important than knowledge or culture, 
and should be carefully cultivated in every 
school, but it must be done without bringing 
religious instruction into the school. I too 
believe that morality can best be taught 
through religion, but there are some other 
educational agencies than the public schools 
in this country, and to the family ard the 
church religion must be left. To suppose 
that this free people will ever suffer religion 
to be distinctly taught in the public schools 
is absurd, We are getting farther away from 
the possibility of that every year. And it 
strikes people generally that if the conduct 
of college students, as so frequently exhib- 
ited to all who live in the vicinity of most of 
eur colleges, and as chronicled to the rest of 
us in the papers, is the result of the religious 
instruction in those colleges, the country is 
not in this respect greatly the loser from the 
fact that President Magill’s plan for ex- 
tending this to all of our schools stands no 
chance of adoption. 

With President Magill’s views upon the 
co-education of the sexes, the Normal 
All of them 
have been co-educational schools from their 
beginning, and by demonstrating its advan- 
tages to so many thousands of students from 
every part of the State, they have done at 
least as much as any other agency in Penn- 
sylvania to promote this reform. 

In view, then, of what has been said on 
this subject by Dr. Wickersham and the rest 
of us, it would seem that if the present Nor- 
mal School system of Pennsylvania—with its 


spects the wisest, but for which no man now, 
or ever, connected with the schools was re- 


| sponsible ;. never supported by the State as 


| 


such schools should be supported ; and pre- 
paring their students for a profess'on so 
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poorly paid—be inferior to this new plan, 
then the age of miracles has surely come 
again, when such a system has been ‘one of 
the most important factors in bringing our 
schools up to what they are now,’’ and Presi- 
dent Magill never said a truer word than 
‘‘that they have done so well reflects great 
credit upon their managers.’’ 
G. M. Puitips, 


Principal State Normal School, West Chester, Pa- 


To the Editor of Zhe School Yournal : 

In a recent article you say that the Co/- 
lege education and that of the Morma/ Schools 
are so different that they cannot be compared. 
It may be so, though I cannot see it at 
all. I have been a public-school teacher, a 
Normal student, graduate, and professor, 
and think I know a little of their work. Let 
us call up a few points: 

1. A first requisite of a teacher #s the pos- 
session of knowledge. Of what value are loud- 
est methods with teachers with empty heads? 
The Normal school men themselves say their 
courses are too short. Prof. Philips says 
‘** Two years is certainly a fair average for the 
time Normal graduates spend in the Normal 
schools.’’ Dr. Shaub says recently, ‘‘ The 
course is entirely too short.’’ Dr. Edw. 


Brooks says very recently, ‘‘ The tendency is 
to lower the standard ’’ referring to our Nor- 


mal schools. I have known students to go to 
the schools and graduate in a single year. 
I have known students to absolutely fail in 
at least three branches and yet to receive 
Normal dip!omas. In my own case, I was 
graduated in absolute ignorance of at least 
two require branches. I use the word ab- 
solute in its fullest and broadest sense. 
Narrow as the Normal courses are, very few 
of the pupils graduate, or complete the full 
course. A low standard in the teacher 
begets a low standard in the pupil, and to 
these low standards of intellectual qualifi- 
cations I attribute much of the imper- 
fect work done in our public schools. I may 
be wrong, but to me, the work done is im- 
practical, unsatisfactory, and not what the 
State needs to make good citizens, the ob- 
ject for which the State established public 
schools. I quote from the Philadelphia 
Press in a recent number, to establish my 
position : 

A keen business man, of wide experience in 
many kinds of work, says: ‘‘ The trouble with 
three-fourths of the young men and girls who 
learn shorthand and type-writing is, they don't 
know anything. They expect to get along by 
knowing their one branch and nothing else, and 
itis no use. You get a clever girl ata type- 
writer—one who can rattle off eighty words of 
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the Declaration of Independence a minute, or 
Longfellow's Psalm of Life, or anything she 
knows by heart—and set her down to write a 
business letter from dictation, and she has to 
stop and turn her machine up every three lines 
to see if she has spelled a word right. It puts 
one out, and makes the mail late. Or she letsit 
go with a blunder that would disgrace an infant 
scholar, and there isn’t time to write it over. 
Sometimes the whole batch of a morning has to 
be done over.” 


2. It is the common idea, and you bring 
it out in your editorial, that the Normal stu- 
dents are in the Normal School taught how 
to handle their future schools. This, I have 
always held, is not done, cannot be done. 
In all my Institute work, I have held that 
the only place to learn methods is in the 
school-room of the live teacher, and I have 
urged young teachers to visit good teachers 
and learn their methods. 

To recite my own experience, I do not 
remember a single method which I learned in 
the Normal School which I put into operation 
as a teacher. Inalmost every class we were 
assigned lessons and simply stood up and 
recited them. In the sciences I was taught 
from the text-book, and was never brought 
face to face with natural objects. My course 
was a perpetual cram for the final examina- 
tion, and not the study of methods. 

The Model School practice I considered 
of no value whatever, and in this I am not 
alone among educators. I know that it did 
me no good. Even Normal principals teach 
that methods can only be learned in the 
school-room. It is well known that the former 
principal of the first Normal School of Penn- 
sylvania would recommend none of his gradu- 
ates as teachers until they had actually taught 
a year in the public schools. He did not 
think they could learn to teach in the Nor- 
mal, but in the school-room. You say this 
is not right. I say it cannot be avoided. 
A few days ago I met a successful teacher 
and a hard student who spent at least three 
years in one of our Normal Schools, but who 
taught a year before he graduated, and he 
told me that he thought he learned more 
in that single year than in @// the years in the 
Normal School. 

I mention all these things, because, if 
methods are learned from the teacher, then 
the pupil in the academy or in the college, 
has the same chances as the Normal student 
to learn how to teach. Both must learn the 
business in the school-room, and to a con- 
siderable extent at the expense of the pupils. 
I do not believe it can be avoided. 

And finally, Mr. Editor, there have been, 
and are to-day in the Pennsylvania State 
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Normal schools, some of the poorest teach- 
ers in the State. I think no one will deny 
this. It has been the custom, and still is, 
to employ young men just out of college to 
be teachers in these schools without a knowl- 
edge of elementary methods—then how can 
they teach their pupils?* The truth is, our 
Pennsylvania State Normal Schools are 
‘* boarding-schools’’ and are not training 
schools, as they should be, and moreover, 
with their low standards are doing the cause 
of sound education in the State a great 


. G. G. GROFF. 
Professor Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Union Co., Pa. 


To the Editor of Zhe School Yourna/ : 

As Prof. Groff is a graduate of this scheol, 
it seems necessary for me to say something 
with reference to the above communication. 

His objection to the Normal Schools on 
account of an alleged low standard of schol- 
arship, I have already answered in the Amer- 
ican of March 1g. It is his second point, 
that the Normal Schools do nothing to pre- 
pare their students for teaching, except to 
give them an academic education, that I de- 
sire to notice. Prof. Groff was a member of 
the class of 1874, the first class that grad- 
uated here. Prof. Geo. L. Maris was then, 
and until 1881, principal of the school. 
Prof. Maris took charge of the school in 
the spring of 1873; he found its numbers 
and its income both very small. He had 
really to organize it anew as a Normal 
School. The Model School was started dur- 
ing Prof. Groff’s senior year, with that well- 
known training teacher, Miss Mary E. 
Speakman, as its principal. How much in- 
struction in Methods of Teaching and School 
Management was then given, I do not know. 
Of course, Prof. Maris had many difficulties 
to contend with, but I believe he did the 
best he could, and I know he worked very 
hard to improve the school. He can answer 
for himself if he thinks it worth while to do 
so. But it is probably more to the point to 
know what we are doing now in the way of 
preparing our students for the school-room. 

Up to the senior year the preparation for 
teaching consists in constant instruction in 
School Management, or methods of teaching 
the common branches. The teacher in 
charge of this work, besides graduating here 
and having been a very successful teacher in 
the public schools and other schools, has 


* I was told within a few weeks, that one of the 
Pennsylvania Normals which stands highest in repu- 
tation, had employed a professor who knew aésolutely 
nothing of teaching. My information came from a 
professor in the school. 
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made a special study of pedagogy, having 
studied under Prof. Wm. H. Payne, of 
Michigan University, and others. In this 
work we use the best text-books on these sub- 
jects that we can find, supplementing them 
with standard works on teaching, educational 
journals, and the publications of the Bureau 
of Education, some of which we get in large 
quantities and supply the classes with them 
for use while here, All of this is in addition 
to the valuable knowledge of methods of 
teaching and class management learned in 
reciting the various branches to superior 
teachers. 

In the senior year Mental Philosophy with 
special reference to teaching is carefully 
studied (Sully’s text-book being the basis) for 
28 weeks. The History of Education is 
studied and recited daily for the remainder of 
the year. In addition to this each senior must 
buy for himself a set of books on pedagogy, 
a week’s reading is assigned in one of these, 
and notes and extracts of the reading must 
be made every week. Each Friday a recita- 
tion period is given up to quizzing the class 
upon the reading of the past week and to 
discussing it. The note-books are also fre- 
quently examined, and will be submitted to 
the State Board of Examiners. So far this 
year Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Rousseau’s Emile, and Payne’s Contribu- 
tions to Education, have been gone over in 
this careful way. Hereafter each senior class 
will read in this way not less than six of 
the best books on teaching and school man- 
agement. 

In our Model School we have three first- 
class teachers, who have all had Normal 
training and much successful experience in 
teaching. All of the classes of the Model 
School are divided up among the three reg- 
ular teachers, who give their whole time to 
this school. The senior class has twenty 
members, it is divided into fifteen sections, 
ten of these sections containing one senior, 
five containingtwo each. Soon after the be- 
ginning of the year these sections are all di- 
vided up among fifteen of the classes of the 
Model School. For the first three days of 
the week the senior watches the regular 
teacher teach and manage the class, and for 
the next two days the senior takes the class. 
The next week the regular teacher takes the 
class for two days and the senior for three, 
the regular teacher being always present while 
the senior teaches. After the recitation the 
teacher criticizes the senior in private and 
makes suggestions for the preparation and 
teaching of the next lesson. At the end of 
two weeks all of the sections change. 
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This work is kept up through substantially 
the whole year, and every senior gets indi- 
vidual instruction and practice in teaching 
all of the common branches, and in the differ- 
ent grades of each. In addition to this, one 
of these teachers, who has been trained in 
the most renowned training-school in this 
country, and who has had long and success- 
ful experjence in the best schools in New 
York and Minnesota, meets the whole class 
every week to instruct them in the best meth- 
ods of instruction, this being taken down in 
note-books and put into practice at once. 

All of this is being done here now, and 
most of it has been done ever since I have 
been in charge of the school, and was done 
before I came here. In view of these facts, 
will even Prof. Groff say that the professional 
training here amounts to nothing? That a 
college professor in these days should assert 
that no preparation can be made for teach- 
ing before entering the school-room is, to 
say the least, astonishing. It is true that 
nothing can altogether take the place of the 
experience in one’s own school, just as in 
medicine nothing can take the place of the 
experience of actual practice, and one might 
just as well assert that all the training of 
Medical Schools is useless as to assert that all 
preparation for teaching is of novalue. And 
professing such views on this subject as he 
does, it is not easy to understand why he 
advocates that ‘‘ Every college in the State 
should have a professor of pedagogy.’’ 

And when Prof. Groff would finally have 
us believe that the State Normal Schools do 
the poorest teaching in the State, I confess 
that I cannot understand how they can have 
any students at ali. It is not their cheap- 
ness, for other schools, the Muncy Normal 
School for instance, furnish education at ‘‘a 
very much less cost.’’ It is not to get the 
State diploma, for ‘‘ not one-twentieth of the 
State students finish their courses.’’ And now 
the only other adequate reason that I can 
think of is swept away. And then, too, 
during the present month Prof. Groff said 
to me, ‘‘ Nowadays students will not go toa 
school that is not first-class,”’and,asI presume 
he will not deny that students do go to these 
schools, and in large numbers too, I am to- 
tally at aloss to understand how these stu- 
dents can be there and the schools therefore 
be ‘ first-class,’’ when they do the poorest 
teaching in the Stafe. 

As to the foot-note, since no professor has 
been employed here since I came here in 
1881, except such as were not only well edu- 
cated for their work and had had successful 
experience in teaching—unless it was one 
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young man who after acquiring a good educa- 
tion in this country had gone to Europe, 
spent seven years in study in Germany and 
France, graduating at one of the best Ger- 
man colleges, who immediately upon his re- 
turn to America was engaged to teach Ger- 
man and French here, and as would be ex- 
pected, proved to be an excellent teacher—I 
am regretfully forced to conclude that Prof. 
Groff’s alma mater does not in his opinion 
stand ‘‘ highest in reputation’’ among the 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools. 
G. M. PHILIPs, 
Principal State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


To the Editor of The School Journal : 

It is of little public interest to know what 
was true when Dr. Groff was a Normal 
School student, evidently many years ago ; 
it is of great interest to know what is true 
of the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools 
to-day. The fire now directed against 
them is concentrated upon three points: 

1. The present management of these schools 
ts assatled. The course of study, the way it 
is pursued, and its effects, are boldly con- 
demned, 

That the course of study is too short to be 
an ideal course, too short to do what all Nor- 
mal School men would like to see done, is 
true. ‘ That it is too short to meet the pre- 
sent exigency, to supply teachers for the 
20,000 schools, many of them paying less 
than living salaries, is not true. If the course 
were higher, the great body of these schools 
could never even hope to have the services 
of Normal School graduates. It is as high 
as the present good of the public schools 
will permit it to be, and it will be raised as 
fast as the interests of the public schools 
will be served thereby. The truth is, it is 
better now to give all the schools the bene- 
fit of teachers who have takena short course 
with special stress laid upon the Science and 
Art of Teaching, than to require these 
schools to accept teachers who have pur- 
sued but the earlier part of a longer course, 
with but little or no instruction in said sci- 
ence and art. 

While it is true that the course is short, 
embracing but the elements of a few sub- 
jects heyond what are known as the common 
branches, the schools aim to teach these in 
the best possible way. The effect of this 
thorough work has been to awaken such a 
thirst, that this school (Bloomsburg), though 
aiming primarily to prepare teachers for the 
public schools, is represented to-day by 
students in Wellesley, Vassar, Williams, Mt. 
Holyoke, Princeton, Dickinson, and Lafay- 
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ette Colleges, in one instance having six 
representatives in one class, and being rep- 
resented in each of the other three classes. 

The final examination is conducted al- 
most entirely in writing and consumes the 
greater part of the week, sometimes includ- 
ing three sessions a day. The examiners 
are professionals, disinterested, and stran- 
gers to the candidates. A man may as well 
shut his eyes at high noon and deny the 
light of day as to deny the thoroughness of 
these tests. These schools are to-day di- 
rected by college men, under a Superintend- 
ent who is a college man; the classes are 
examined by county superintendents, many 
of whom are college men. The charges in 
the light of these facts become absurd, and 
the attempt to get upan antagonism between 
these schools and the colleges, like the criti- 
cism from the same source upon the school- 
houses of Tennessee, is at least ten years too 
late, and doomed to failure. 

2. Zhe Pennsylvania Normal School Sys- 
tem ts assailed. 

A knowledge of the men who planned 
this system—taken altogether probably with- 
out its superior among the Normal School 
systems in this country—and of the times 
out of which it grew, should have compelled 
a second thought in one about to indulge in 
sweeping condemnation. But, aside from 
this, statistics do not support the objection 
that there are too many. More than twenty- 
three thousand teachers labor in the public 
schools. Allowing four years to be the 
average of service, five thousand are new 
every year. One-tenth of these cannot be 
supplied by the schools now existing. The 
critic himself tells us there are large Normal 
Schools flourishing without State aid, in 
addition to all provided for by law. Either 
there are too many or else the one cited 
thrives under circumstances not to be repro- 
duced generally with advantage. 

The critic objects to the limited appropri- 
ations now granted. He sits in the chair of 
an endowed institution, and is well aware 
that higher courses of study, such as he 
would have in Normal Schools, cannot be 
sustained long by tuition fees. ‘Two sources 
of support have been found: one, endow- 
ment, the benefits of which our critic en- 
joys ; the other, State aid, which is now 
supplied to Normal Schools by ¢hirty-four 
States of the Union and two Territories. 
This latter is the only means that has been 
found to furnish a steady supply of teachers. 
It is hardly necessary to add that appro- 
priations here are limited to payment se- 
cured by mortgage upon real estate, while 
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in New York the salaries of the corps of 
teachers are drawn from the State treasury. 

3. All Normal Schools are assailed. 

The critic’s second letter is of great impor- 
tance, because it reveals his real position. 
Cousin, in speaking of Normal Schools, says, 
‘It must be laid down as a principle that 
every department in France must have such 
aschool.’’ Horace Mann says: ‘‘ I believe 
Normal Schools to be a new instrumentality 
in the advancement of the race. I believe 
that, without them, free schools would be 
shorn of their strength and their healing 
power, and would at length become mere 
charity schools. Neither the art of printing, 
nor trial by jury, nor a free press, nor free 
suffrage, can long exist to any beneficial and 
salutary purpose without schools for the 
training of teachers. Coiled up in the Nor- 
mal School as in a spring, there is a vigor 
whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres.’’ 

But our critic says, ‘‘ The only place to 
learn methods is in the school-room of the 
live teacher. . . . The pupil in the academy 
or in the college has the same chance as the 
Normal student to learn how to teach.”’ 
**The Model School work I consider of no 
value whatever’’ He would abolish all 
Normal Schools, and substitute the ‘‘ school 
room of the live teacher.’’ 

We had that fifty years ago, and it did not 
answer. I imagine our thousands of teach- 
ers blindly attempting to imitate the meth- 
ods employed by genius! A more pernicious 
doctrine has not lately been promulgated. 
Our critic is destructive, and would be dan- 
gerous were it not that, like Slaymaker’s 
bull charging upon acoming train, he dashes 
himself against the judgment of the majority 
of those directing the education of Europe 
and of America. He attacks an opinion 
that has been gaining momentum through 
two centuries, until it has found expression 
in about nine hundred schoolsin Europe and 
European colonies, and, within the past 
thirty years, in more than two hundred and 
fifty in the United States. While we admire 
his boldness, we wonder at his folly. 

D. J. WALLER, JR. 
Principal State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


To the Editor of Zhe School Fournal : 

The Normal Schools of this State have 
been the subject of very unfair and unjust 
criticism ever since the inauguration of the 
system, but have prospered with it all; 
showing clearly that they have met a popular 
demand in the State, and that their work is 
appreciated by a discriminating and intelli- 
gent public. 
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The charge has been made that, in the 
appropriations granted by the State to these 
institutions, they have been given an unfair 
advantage over the college system of our 
Commonwealth. We would say in answer 
to this indictment that if the colleges, which 
are private in their character, will yield up 
their private donations, the Normal Schools, 
which are public in their character, will 
yield up their public gifts. We will then 
enter the field of patronage in the State and 
see which will survive the longer. No 
nobler institutions grace the State of Penn- 
sylvania than those whose purpose it is to 
fit the minds and hearts of the young men 
and women who are to become the trainers 
of the youth of the Commonwealth for their 
great work in life. Next to the parent’s 
comes the teacher’s influence in moulding the 
character and determining the destiny of 
the sons and daughters of the State. Were 
an appeal made to the patriotism and be- 
nevolence of the wealthy sons of Pennsyl- 
vania, the private purses of her citizens 
would supply the aid the enemies of the 
Normal Schools would refuse them from the 
treasury of the State. The men engaged in 
the Normal School work are in dead earnest, 
and many of them have consecrated their 
lives to the work of preserving the State and 


lifting up her citizens through the instru- 


mentality of the publicschools. The denial 
of support from the State, while it would for 
the time baffle the progress of the Normal 
Schools, would not in any degree abate the 
energies of those engaged in this depart- 
ment of school work. The Normal School 
has become a fixed institution in connection 
with the public school work of the State, 
and those who cavil at and misrepresent it 
simply arouse its friends and awaken latent 
energies in its support. 

As to the specific charges of Dr. G. G. 
Groff against the Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania : 

1. ‘* The course of study is entirely too 
short.’’—This might appear to be true if we 
compare the Normal course with the usual 
college course. But what intimate relation 
of purpose does the Normal School sustain 
to the college, that the length of its course 
of study must be made to conform to that 
of the college? They are distinct and sep- 
arate in aim, growing out of different con- 
ditions and necessities. From the date of 
the inauguration of the public school system, 
the inauguration of the Normal School was 
only a question of time and never of uncer- 
tainty. The special sphere of the college is 
the educating of men for the professions of 
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theology and law, and to that purpose their 
course of study is adapted. The special 
sphere of the Normal School is the educa- 
ting of men and women for the profession of 
teaching in the puddic schools. 

Now, permit me to state the special work 
which Normal School graduates are expected 
to do, their tenure of office, and the remu- 
neration they receive for their work. There 
are necessary conditions which enter into 
the choice of a life-work, and they deter- 
mine the amount of time and money to be 
given in the preparation for the work. 
1. Their work is teaching in the public 
schools, and three-fourths of the instruction 
to be given is in the common branches. 
2. The average school term is about seven 
months. 3. The average salary is less than 
$300 per year. 

Let us consider the work of Normal grad- 
uates in connection with the reparation 
necessary for the work. Is it necessary for 
a man to take a college course to fit him for 
teaching the ordinary public school? Should 
all of man’s preparation for a life-work be in 
the line of that work, or should part of it be 
away from that line? When you educate 
a man for college work in teaching, is he 
likely to be contented or to meet with suc- 
cess in common school work? Is a man, 
for example, who has been engaged for 
years in an effort to comprehend the higher 
mathematics, likely to have much taste for 
the teaching of common school arithmetic, 
or even the elements of algebra? Is the man 
who has spent six years in the study of 
Latin and Greek, likely to find much pleas- 
ure in giving a class of primary pupils their 
first lessons in language? I ask these ques- 
tions not for the purpose of discouraging 
liberal culture in the higher departments of 
knowledge, but simply to show that, as a 
rule, that preparation is in part wasted which 
educates a man away from his calling, and de- 
stroys his taste for its labor. 

A gentleman well qualified to judge, said 
to the writer some time ago, ‘‘ I have ceased 
employing teachers for elementary work on 
their reputation for scholarship. I find their 
interest in elementary work decreases in 
proportion to the amount of time they have 
spent in fitting themselves for teaching in 
the higher departments of school work.”’ 
The work of these Normal graduates is not 
only elementary in its character, but their 
contracts are made for only a single term of 
perhaps seven months, and a salary of less 
than $300. Can a teacher, therefore, with 
a fair common school education, afford to 
spend more than two years in preparing 
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himself for a work in which the tenure of 
Office is so uncertain and the compensation 
sO meagre ? 

Those opposed to Normal Schools will 
say, that: ‘*‘The Normal graduates obtain 
the better positions in the States.’’ This is 
only true of those who have had experience 
in the work, and their rapid promotion from 
the lower grades, is only another evidence 
of the skill and faithfulness of those direct- 
ing their training. The vast majority of 
Normal graduates begin with the ordinary 
public school, and are only promoted when 
they deserve it. 

It should be the spirit of Normal School 
work to lead the graduates of these “schools 
to look upon each department of public 
school work as being equally honorable with 
any other. The little cross-roads school has 
as strong a claim upon the State for a good 
teacher as the city high school. It would 
be a proud day for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania if every public school within 
its borders was taught by a teacher posses- 
sing the qualifications of the average Normal 
School graduate. A course of study made 
s6 extensive that those who complete it 
could not afford to teach in the lower grades 
of public schools, would be a calamity not 
only to the schools of the State, but also to 
the Normal Schools themselves. I repeat, 
two years is long enough for the young man 
or young woman who has a fair knowledge 
of the common branches to spend in com- 
pleting a course of study in order that he or 
she may be fitted as a teacher in the ordi- 
nary common school. We need to multiply 
the number of Normal School graduates, 
more than to extend the course of study. 

2. ‘* The courses of instruction are not 
“tberal.’’ Dr. Groff makes this statement and 
then proceeds with a line of argument which, 
if it proves anything, proves the course of 
instruction to be /vo liberal. He says that 
the last year is a ‘‘ perpetual cram.’’ Why, 
then make the courses of instruction more 
extensive, if their present extension results in 
such disaster to the student? The proper 
thing to do under the circumstances would 
be to curtail the number of branches, or 
attempt to teach less of each branch. The 
Doctor is evidently not up on the history of 
Normal Schools, or he would not have made 
the statement that this ‘‘ perpetual cram the 
last year is on the common branches.”’ 
The senior year as now arranged does not 
include any of the common branches. 

3. ** These schools have discouraged liberal 
education.’’—In defence of this position he 
says: ‘*The course pursued by the Normal 
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Schools breaks down any spirit of inquiry, 
and desire to go beyond into new fields of 
investigation.’”’ This position is illogical 
and unscientific. The way to encourage 
and stimulate inquiry is to bring to the 
student’s attention some of the hidden 
mysteries of knowledge, and, if the spirit of 
inquiry be in him, he will desire to explore 
new fields. No law of human nature is 
more certain than that gratification in- 
creases desire. The Normal courses of 
instruction are intended to open up to the 
student the elements of the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, and this, if properly 
done, must lead students to make further 
research. Instead of ‘‘ breaking down the 
spirit of inquiry,’’ the effect of Normal 
School instruction is to stimulate and de- 
velop it. 

Dr. Groff says: ‘* Comparatively few Nor- 
mal graduates go to college.’’ I do not see 
in that statement any argument against the 
Normal School system. The State does not 
educate them to go to college; it educates 
them to teach. If their intention in going 
to college is to fit them more fully for the 
profession of teaching, the State would be 
the gainer, but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they never enter the public school 
work again, and the State loses in this way 
the services of many excellent teachers. 
Every man, however, is entitled to make 
his own selection of his life-work, and if the 
Normal School graduate is drawn away from 
the work of teaching, by the temptations of 
some other calling, the State has no right to 
veto his plans. 

4. ‘*They do not do the work for which 
they were established.’’—In answer to this 
statement I repeat the portion of the last 
report of Prof. J. F. McCreary, Principal 
of Cumberland Valley State Normal School, 
which bears upon this subject: ‘‘ Our last 
five classes (’81—’85 inclusive) number one 
hundred and one; one death. Of the one 
hundred living, eighty-four are now in the 
work; of six, I have no record—some of 
these may have taught; and of the remain- 
ing ten, eight have, to my knowledge, 
taught successfully; five of these eight are 
not now in the work, because they are in 
attendance on a college course. This show- 
ing, it seems to me, ought to silence the 
cry that Normal graduates do not teach.’’ 

But the objection of Dr. Groff seems to 
be, not so much that ‘‘they do not do the 
work for which they were established ;’’ but 
that they do more than that work: ‘‘ They 
take in all the students they can gather from 
every source.’’ If a parent thinks that the 
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Normal School is the place he would like 
to have his sons or daughters educated, even 
though they may not expect to become 
teachers, why should he not have the privi- 
lege, if the policy of the school is not 
changed by their admission? The pilgrim 
fathers left their homes in England in order 
that they might find a home where they 
could educate their children according to 
their own notions. Have we any reason to 
condemn the principle which actuated these 
God-fearing people? Do we propose to es- 
tablish a principle in connection with our 
system of education in Pennsylvania which 
will deny to parents the right to select the 
institution which they deem best for the ed- 
ucation of their children? The injustice of 
such a policy is so transparent that any one 
competent to deal with this question cannot 
fail to observe it and to shrink from its sup- 
rt. 

5. ‘‘Errors :’’ (a) There are double the 
number of schools needed, as determined 
by the number of teacher-pupils present. 
(4) The boarding of the pupils in the school, 
and not in private families, as is done in 
Western Normal Schools. (¢c) The im- 
mense buildings, the law requiring such as 
will accommodate 300 boarding pupils.”’ 


Admitting for the sake of argument that 
these objections are valid, whose fault is it ? 
Is it the fault of the ten Normal Schools, or is 
it the fault of the State? The responsibility 
for the number of Normal School districts, 
and the size of buildings, rests solely on the 


State. If the State has made a mistake, 
how can it be remedied? Must we infer 
from what Dr. Groff has said in this discus- 
sion, that Ae would advise repudiation ? 
—that the State having compelled the stock- 
holders of these institutions by statute to 
invest such large sums in buildings and ac- 
commodations, shall say to them (the stock- 
holders), ‘*‘ We have made a mistake, and 
we now propose to sever our connection 
with you.”’ The State is a law unto itself: 
the principles of fidelity, honesty, and the 
obligations of contract are not binding upon 
it, as they are upon individuals. Men ad- 
vising such a course are fine moralists in 
State-craft ! 

(@) ‘‘The standard of excellence assumed 
being the number of pupils present, and not 
the quality of work done.”’ 

Dr. Groff says he was present at three of 
these examinations, and found them ‘little 
less than a farce.’’ Let us look at this state- 
ment for a moment. If these charges are 
based on facts, they form a serious indict- 
ment against the Normal Schools of the 
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State, but more especially against the sev- 
eral examining boards having charge of the 
examinations referred to. Who constitute 
the examining board? 1. The Superintend- 
ent of the Department of Public Instruction, 
or the Deputy State Superintendent. 2. 
Two Normal School Principals. 3. Two 
County Superintendents of the district. 
Four out of the five members of the board 
must vote for the candidate, to permit his 
graduation. 

Let the gentleman name the men constitut- 
ing the Board here referred to. Who are the 
men who have been guilty of degrading their 
high office, and making a “ farce’’ of that 
which they should have conducted in seri- 
ousness? When their names are given we 
can then weigh their reputation for honesty 
and worth against the statement of Dr. 
Groff, and probably arrive at a very correct 
conclusion as to the value of the charge in 
question. Either Dr. Groff is mistaken, or 
these men merit but little the reputation 
they bear. 

These charges of Dr. Groff in their effect, 
however, go beyond the committees referred 
to. They bear with them an inferred charge 
of unworthiness on the part of nearly four 
thousand men and women of the Common- 
wealth who have received the Normal School 
diploma. Dr. Groff says by inference to 
these ladies and gentlemen: ‘‘ You are sail- 
ing under false colors. Your distinction in 
your profession has been obtained by fraud 
and deception.’”’ He who makes such 
charges ought to weigh well the force of his 
language. 

Let us now briefly examine the remedies 
proposed by Dr. Groff: 

1. ‘*Every College in the State should 
have a Professor of Pedagogy.’’ For what 
purpose? Dr. Groff says, ‘‘In all my In- 
stitute work, I have held that the only place 
to learn methods is the school-room of the 
live teacher.’’ What is the need of a profes- 
sor of Pedagogy in a college, or, indeed, in 
any school where teachers are being pre- 
pared, if methods are only to be learned in 
the ‘‘school-room of the live. teacher?’’ 
Obviously what the State needs is to char- 
ter railroad trains capable of conveying the 
two thousand or more students who are 
studying methods in the several Normal 
Schools of the State, and have them con- 
ducted by sections into the presence of the 
‘live teacher in the school-room.’’ ‘This 
might be a very expensive process to the 
State, and the ‘‘live teacher’’ aforesaid 
might object; but, if this be the only way, 
these slight hindrances must not be permit- 
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ted to stand in the way of so worthy a pro- 
ject. I would further say that there would 
be no need for the Institute lecturer under 
this scheme, as the argument against teach- 
ing methods in the class-room, would also 
hold with equal force against teaching them 
from the Institute platform. The County In- 
stitute will also be under the necessity of re- 
sorting to the transportation scheme, in or- 
der to make available the influence of the 
‘*live teacher’’ in the work of imparting 
methods. 

The Doctor further says, ‘‘I do not re- 
member a single method which I learned in 
the Normal School, which I put into opera- 
tion as a teacher.’’ This may have been 
the fault of the Normal School, and it may 
not. When a horse leaves the stall hungry 
it is not always because there is no hay in 
the rack, but sometimes because it is too 
high for him to reach it ! 

2. **Every school in the State should re- 
ceive State aid in direct proportion to the 
number of students it teaches. This plan is 
universal South, and we can say of it that 
justice is at the foundation.”’ 

The fact of this plan being universal South, 
should certainly have no more weight in its 
favor than the fact that it is not adopted by 


any of the States of the North should weigh 


to the contrary. This last proposition, 
however, shows the animus of the whole 
business. These men who are trying to 
break down the Normal Schools are doing 
it, not in the interest of the State, but in 
order that they may get their hands into its 
treasury. 

With due justice to Dr. Groff, we think he 
has undertaken to criticise a system of train- 
ing, which, in its widest scope, he has failed 
to fully comprehend. No man who has 
witnessed the steady growth of the public 
school system of our State, and has observed 
the quickening influence upon it of the Nor- 
mal School—invigorating and strengthening 
it at every stage of its development—will 
pretend to say that the State has not been re- 
paid tenfold for every dollar which she has 
invested in these training schools for her 
teachers. G. M. D. Eckets, 


Teacher of Pedagogics and General History in Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 


To the Editor of The School Fournal : 

I have had a short, pleasant acquaintance 
with Prof. Groff, having met him in his 
own class room, in teachers’ institutes, and 
in my own school, and had come to regard 
him a liberally-educated gentleman, capable 
of appreciating the work of all classes of our 
schools, and rightly construing all facts bear- 
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ing upon their relative merits, and I am per- 
plexed in proportion to my admiration of 
the educator and man, when I read the reck- 
less misstatement of facts, the enormous in- 
ferences and conclusions, which he has re- 
cently published concerning the Normal 
Schools. I very much fear he has experi- 
enced a bad dream, and has published it 
under the delusion that he is dealing with 
realities. If in his right mind—whatever 
the exciting cause of his hostility—I can as- 
sure him that he can find no one more anx- 
ious to remedy any and all the real defects 
of the Normal Schools than are those who 
bear the responsibilities of their control. 
The Normal School principals, faculties 
and trustees will welcome him as a co-re- 
former, and follow his lead, when he mani- 
fests the right spirit and methods. 

Prof. Groff claims to have graduated at a 
State Normal School in this State, I know 
not what school, or when, but along with this 
claim he most emphatically affirms that he 
graduated ‘‘in profound ignorance of two 
branches of the course,’’ and he ‘‘ does not put 
into practice, as teacher, one method he 
learned in the Normal School.’’ These un- 
filial thrusts at his loving mother are the 
‘* unkindest cuts of all’’ of his many charges. 
If he has stated the whole truth, he was cer- 
tainly an unfaithful student when a mem- 
ber of the Normal School; if he misstates the 
facts for the sake of argument, he is certainly 
an ungrateful graduate. Howcan he escape 
thisdilemma ? I must conclude that he over- 
states his case for the sake of the argument; 
but if we allow all he claims, it proves no- 
thing, unless it be the converse of the pro- 
position he attempts to prove, on the prin- 
ciple that the exception proves the rule. 

The deplorable ignorance of Prof. Groff— 
accepting his own statements—is a lone case 
in hundreds or thousands of Normal gradu- 
ates. Iwill bring a hundred graduates who 
will credit their success in teaching to the 
instruction and training of the Normal 
School, for every one who will confess ig- 
norance and lack of methods to the discredit 
of his Alma Mater. 

The Professor further charges that ‘‘some 
of the poorest teachers in the State are in 
the State Normal Schools.’’ It is a great 
pity if it is in any sense or degree true. If 
he knows all the poorest teachers in the Nor- 
mal Schools and State at large, he is compe- 
tent to judge ; if not, this is only an unsup- 
ported assertion, worthless as an argument, 
and evidence only of spiteful antagonism to 
the Normal Schools. He expands his asser- 
tion by claiming that ‘‘ young men just out 
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of college,’’ are employed as ‘‘ teachers in 
the Normal Schools.’* I think this must be 
a slip of the pen, as the general impression 
and conclusion of his whole effort seems to 
be to establish the superiority of College 
over Normal School education. I do not 
charge nor believe that college graduates, 
specially those who get positions in our 
Normal Schools, are ‘* poor teachers’’ (it is 
Prof. Groff who asserts this), but I do claim 
that the Normal School faculties will com- 
pare favorably with the college faculties in 
Pennsylvaniain scholarship and skill in teach- 
ing. The Professor is right in adopting the 
conclusion that ‘‘ every college in the State 
should have its chair of pedagogy.’’ They 
need that chair. I nominate Prof. Groff to 
fill it at Lewisburg. 

He says ‘‘the course of studies is too 
short,’’ meaning, I infer, the Elementary 
course of two years, forgetting that there is 
a four years’, or Scientific course. The 


courses of study in this State compare favor- 
ably with the courses of Normal Schools of 
other States. The Elementary course em- 
bracesall the common school branches in the 
Junior year, and a generous one-year, or 
Senior course of higher related branches—a 
course of study, as a whole, that the Profes- 


sor even will find it hard to improve by 
revision. 

There are four or five well-defined lines 
of scholastic work in any and every course of 
study for any school. In the Normal Ele- 
mentary course, after reviewing and passing 
the common school studies, we add to ele- 
mentary mathematics a thorough course in 
Elementary Algebra and Plane Geometry ; 
to the elementary language subjects we add 
Rhetoric, English Liturature, and four terms 
in Latin; to the elementary historical sci- 
ences we add Civil Government and Gen- 
eral History ; to the elements of natural 
science we add Natural Philosophy and Bot- 
any; and to the elements of school arts of 
the public school course we add Free-hand 
Drawing, Vocal Music, and Elocution. To 
these branches we add daily instruction for 
two years in School Management, Psychol- 
ogy, and History of Education, with abun- 
dant instruction in special methods, with 
practice and criticism of actual teaching by 
candidates for graduation, for, at least, half 
a school year by each student. 

How can a more practical and liberal two 
years’ course be devised under existing cir- 
cumstances? An exclusively professional 
course under present conditions is a dream. 
A thorough scholastic course must, of neces- 
sity, go hand in hand with theory and prac- 
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tice of teaching, so long at least as candi- 
dates for teaching come to the Normal 
School with meagre and fragmentary ele- 
mentary education. 

Graver yet is the charge made against the 
examinations. of Normal graduates. The 
length of time of examination is mainly 
fixed by the State Superintendent. He will 
answer this specification. Of the manner 
and thoroughness of the examinations I 
know something. ‘The Professor was cer- 
tainly unfortunate in his visits to three exami- 
nations, as he claims, or else he exaggerates 
in the perspective he draws. I have ex- 
amined two or three classes yearly, asa 
member of State Boards, and in these thirty 
to forty examinations, in all but one of the 
ten Normal Schools, within the last fifteen 
years, I have seen nothing like what he de- 
scribes. I am satisfied that these exami- 
nations, as a rule, are more thorough and 
impartial than the examinations of college 
graduates—and I speak from both observa- 
tion and experience of college examinations. 
I believe that any Normal School class of 
graduates that I have ever examined will 
average in scholarship above any college 
class of graduates, on the studies of the 
Normal Course, if €¢xamined and compared 
by an impartial board of examiners. ‘* Cram- 
ming’’ is pernicious in any school, but it 
is the special characteristic of college life, 
and is not at all a prominent feature of 
Normal School practice. The examination 
of Normal graduates precludes cramming, 
as it is a topical discussion of subject mat- 
ter by both oral and written methods, and 
not a test of the mechanical memory merely 
by set text-book questions. 

It is not true of all—I believe it is not of 
any—Normal Schools that they ‘‘ discourage 
liberal education.’’ If individuals or schools 
have, in any degree or instance, depreciated 
a college education, I am not that indi- 
vidual nor is this the school. For fifteen 
years in this State I have advocated a col- 
lege education, in my Normal School cata- 
logues, by correspondence and conversation, 
and on the Institute platform, and I have 
always had college preparatory students in 
my Normal Schools—having had charge of 
three Normal Schools. One of these Nor- 
mal School graduates also graduated with 
first honors at Princeton, and is now an 
associate aditor of Scribner's Magazine ; 
another graduated in the foremost rank at 
Harvard University and is now a professor 
in the Pittsburgh High School; another 
graduated and is now a professor in Alle- 
gheny College; and still another bright 
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young lawyer of this State graduated under 
the scholarly tuition of Prof. Groff at Lewis- 
burg University, after taking his Normal 
Course—and each and all of these, and 
scores of others, similar cases, will testify to 
any one, as they uniformly have to me, that 
they were largely or wholly influenced to 
take the College course by myself, while 
under me in the Normal School. No, no, 
Prof. Groff—it will not do to charge the 
Normal Schools, indiscriminately, with hos- 
tility to the colleges. We are co-laborers— 
each helping the other. There is room for 
all. ‘* Let us have peace.’’ 

Of the eight principal teachers in our 
Normal Faculty, six are college graduates, 
having the Master’s degree in course. Does 
the Professor suppose we appreciate college 
education less than he, except as we are less 
capable of appreciation ? 

He attempts by bold, unsupported assertion 
to establish the superiority of private Nor- 
mal Schools over the State Normals. I see 
no point in his argument, even if his asser- 
tions were facts; but a member of this Fa- 
culty once attended the school he cites, for 
ten weeks, at an expense of sixty-two dol- 
dollars. The same expenses for the same 
time in this school would amount to forty- 
five dollars, a balance of seventeen dollars 
for ten weeks in favor of this school. But 
the so-called private Morma/ Schools have 
so little in common with the State Normal 
Schools that I feel it unnecessary to discuss 
this point further. Counterfeit coin is cur- 
rent only when the original has value: so 
private unprofessional schools would hardly 
take on the adjective Normal were it not to 
advertise their schools by the merits of the 
real Normal Schools. 

In conclusion, allow me to express the 
hope that Prof. Groff and his little coterie 
of carping critics of the Normal Schools 
will feel greatly relieved since they have 
given publicity to these chronic complaints 
against these schools. It is good to get rid 
of poisonous agents in the system. This 
discharge of bottled venom will do the suf- 
ferer good, and it will not hurt the Normal 
Schools. Right-minded people will seek 
and find the facts, and be governed accord- 
ingly. 

In the ‘‘ good time coming’’ educators and 
citizens will unanimously agree to patronize 
and promote the interests of Colleges and 
Normal Schools alike, on the ground that 
both are necessary and worthy of all confi- 


dence. Geo. P. BEARD, 


Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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To the Editor of The School Fournal : 

The recent criticism upon the State Nor- 
mal Schools will, no doubt, result in good. 
Defects have been referred to that, wherever 
they exist, can and ought to be remedied. 
The attacks of unfriendly critics may accom- 
plish what many friends of the school have 
earnestly sought for in vain. But, after all, 
these defects relate to details in the practical 
working of these schools rather than to the 
system itself. To strike a blow for the de- 
struction of our Normal School system be- 
cause of certain imperfections in the man- 
agement of the individual schools, is like 
burning down a barn to kill a score of rats. 

Our Normal Schools are an integral and 
vital part of our great common school sys- 
tem. They have done more in the last ten 
years to elevate the standard of teaching and 
to dignify the position of teacher in our com- 
mon schools than all thecolleges of the State 
combined have done in acentury. To im- 
pair their efficiency is to cripple the work 
and impair the usefulness of the common 
school system in all its departments. All 


honor to our many excellent colleges. They 
have donea great and noble work, but it has 
not been the training of teachers for primary 
and district schools. 

Although in sympathy with some of the 


criticisms made upon the Normal Schools, I 
am surprised at certain sweeping assertions 
that have been made, and am at a loss to 
know where the writer finds his facts. Of the 
present number of Normal students attend- 
ing this school, fully nine-tenths are prepar- 
ing to teach. Of the 285 graduates of the 
school, more than 270 have been teachers. 
THEO. B. Noss, 
Principal State Normal Schoot, California, Wash. Co., Pa. 


To the Editor of The School Journal ; 

In reply to the criticisms of the State 
Normal schools by Dr. G. G. Groff, I would 
say that most of the points raised by him 
have frequently been discussed in meetings 
of our State Association, and also in the 
columns of Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Therefore, I do not now feel called upon to 
answer any of them, excepting that relating 
to the balance of $16,053.99 in the treas- 
ury of this school. 

The report for the school year, ending 
August, 1886, shows that there was then a 
balance of $16,053.99 in the hands of the 
treasurer. This was a large balance, large 
enough perhaps, to suggest the idea of 
‘*dividends.’’ But in the written report for 
the same year, I direct attention to the fact 
that improvements in our ground and build- 
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ings were then in progress the completion 
of which wouid cost at least twelve thousand 
($12,000) dollars. Most of the improve- 
ments are now made, and about fourteen 
thousand dollars are already expended. By 
the time the present school year is ended, 
and the proposed improvements are entirely 
finished, but little of the $16,053.99 will be 
in the treasurer’s hands. These improve- 
ments are amongst the most important that 
have ever been made here. They have been 
made with prudence and economy, and were 
imperatively needed. B. F. Suavr. 


Principal State Normal School, Millersville. Pa. 


lo the Editor of 7ke American, April 16. 

The general subject of the recent article 
of Dr. Magill is one of great importance. 
Indeed, there is scarcely another which 
could be brought to our attention more in- 
timately concerning our homes or the wel- 
fare of our country than this, and we are 
ready to indorse and emphasize all that he 
has said or can say in this direction. Hence 
we need not pause to consider this point, 
but pass at once to others. 

What shall this preparation of teachers be, 
and where shall it be made? Dr. Magill 
would answer: It should be acollege course, 
and should be made at some one of the col- 
leges of the State. From this position we 
are compelled to dissent for various and 
substantial reasons. No one more fully 
than the friends of the Pennsylvania Normal 
Schools appreciates their defects, and no 
one more ardently desires improvement ; but 
the question is, How shall these defects, 
serious as they are, be remedied? Change 
is not necessarily beneficial, for it may be 
and often is from a merely imperfect condi- 
tion of things to one which is worse. 

Our first objection to the plan proposed is 
that it is impracticable, and that to carry it 
into effect would demand an entire change 
in the common school system of the State. 
A plan for the elevation of our schools 
through the elevation of the teachers, to be 
of any value, must be adapted to the wants 
and be within the reach of those who are to 
be the teachers in our common schools. 
This plan must be within the power, not of 
the few alone, but of all, or at least of the 
great majority of these teachers. Most of 
those preparing for this work are from the 
humbler walks of life. Many, indeed, are 
poor, and some are very poor. Attendance 
at college is expensive, and the necessary 
cost of a college course is in a large propor- 
tion of cases entirely beyond the power of 
those looking toward this field of labor. 
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True, some of those preparing for other pro- 
fessions are poor, but they look forward 
with hope toward a lucrative practice. How 
is it with the country teacher? [Prof. 
Durling here cites the salaries of public 
school teachers in Pennsylvania, already 
stated repeatedly in this discussion.—Zd. 
American.| With a prospective salary of 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per year, from which must be deducted 
the cost of board, how large a proportion of 
those preparing for this work would be 
likely to attempt a college course, even if 
tuition should be made entirely free? It is 
evident that a change such as Dr. Magill 
proposes, instead of giving a majority of our 
schools highly educated and thoroughly pre- 
pared teachers, would have exactly the op- 
posite effect, and would leave all our coun- 
try schools, and a large proportion of those 
of town and city, in the hands of those 
destitute of any preparation. 

It is argued that as teachers improve 
higher salaries will be paid, and that after a 
time we should have better teachers, be- 
cause better preparation had been made, 
and better salaries because the superior work 
done would naturally command a better 
price. ‘Theoretically, this argument may 
seem to have some value, but practically it 
would be found altogether without value. 
The Normal Schools of Pennsylvania were 
devised for the elevation of the common 
schools of the Commonwealth, through the 
better preparation and consequent elevation 
of the teachers. The plan is a simple one, 
and deeply rooted in common sense, and 
the united experience of all the past. In 
brief, it proposes to supplement the acade- 
mical work already done for those who are 
seeking its aid, thoroughly grounding them 
in those branches which they will be expected 
to teach, and ina limited number of other 
branches such as will be of especial value to 
them in their work. To this is to be added 
the theory of education, and a thorough 
course of practice in the training department 
under the searching scrutiny of trained and 
experienced critic teachers. Instead of this 
the plan proposed demands, beyond a lib- 
eral common school education, a prepara- 
tory course of at least two years, and be- 
yond this a course of four years or more in 
the college and pedagogical courses com- 
bined. How many even of the active and 
enterprising young men or young women 
could be induced to enter upon such a 
course of from six to eight years, in prepara- 
tion for a work which offers a return of but 
fifteen to thirty dollars a month for five or 
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six months of the year, is a problem which 
is answered in the mere statement. 

Suppose such a plan adopted ; then either 
after a specified time no teachers would be 
employed save college graduates, or we 
would have two classes of teachers, the one 
college graduates and commissioned for life, 
the other still subject to examination and 
with the most meagre education. In the 
first case we would not have teachers enough 
to fill one-tenth of the positions in the State, 
while the result in the second case would be 
to fill nearly all positions with teachers un- 
prepared for the work. ‘The first plan would 
be impracticable, while the second would 
be a backward step ot a hundred years, and 
would undo all that has been gained by the 
earnest labors of scores of indefatigable and 
consecrated laborers in this field. 

It is evident, then, that to make this 
scheme at all practicable, the common school 
of Pennsylvania must be in a condition to 
promise a future to its teachers altogether 
beyond anything which has yet been offered, 
or is likely to be offered for many years to 
come. No logic and no system of urgency 
would be found sufficient to induce prospec- 
tive country teachers to spend six or eight 
years of expensive work in preparation for 
that which must yield so small an income. 

Again, the plan of Dr. Magill assumes 
that the instruction given in Colleges is 
superior to that given in our Normal Schools. 
In our humble judgment, based upon a 
good degree of knowledge of the character 
of work done in our colleges, and several 
years’ experience in Normal School work, 
the work done in the latter is far better 
adapted to the wants of the common school 
teacher than is that of the former. As a 
general rule our colleges pay very little at- 
tention to the common branches, and give a 
very large proportion to Latin, Greek, My- 
thology, and other branches having no 
practical application in the common school ; 
while, on the other hand, Normal Schools 
emphasize in an especial manner branches 
which these teachers will be called upon to 
apply in their every-day work. Then, too, 
in our best Normal Schools everything is 
taught with especial reference to the fact 
that those receiving instruction are them- 
selves preparing to teach the same branches. 
The common school teacher needs a mas- 
tery of those branches which he will be 
called upon to teach, far beyond and toa 
considerable extent different from that 
which is needed by ‘other graduates prepar- 
ing for different fields of labor. Higher 
education, that it may have the greatest 
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value, demands that it shall have especial 
reference to the work to be done thereafter 
by the recipient. In the Normal Schools 
the work has especial reference to the fact 
that students are preparing for the common 
school work; and this is not, and from 
necessity can not be, the case in college, 
unless an especial department should be 
equipped for this purpose, with its corps of 
teachers prepared not only to teach peda- 
gogics but also the various branches belong- 
ing to our common school work. The fact 
is that Normal Schools and colleges have 
very different fields of labor, and the ordi- 
nary business principle requiring a division 
of labor in order to its proper performance 
applies here just as elsewhere. 

Another strong point against the plan 
proposed, is found in the fact that the work 
of preparing teachers for the various grades 
of work concerned includes, as one of its 
most essential factors, a training department. 
Knowledge of the branches to be taught 1s 
essential, the theory of teaching is essential, 
mental strength and culture are certainly of 
vital importance ; but over and above these, 
a practical knowledge of the work of the 
school room, and skill in its execution, are 
at least equally important, and must be ac- 
quired in part before entering upon the 
work of teaching, or e/se afterward at meas- 
ureless cost to those receiving instruction. 
Medical students receive practice under 
competent instructors in dissection; they 
also witness and take some part in hospital 
practice before going out into the world to 
practice upon the lives and health of their 
patients ; and our common school teachers, 
to whom more than to any other class, un- 
less it be the parents, is committed the work 
of building and fashioning both body and 
soul, are in need of at least equal opportu- 
nity for preparation for their work. From 
this we conclude that a training depart- 
ment, a Model School in charge of compe- 
tent and experienced supervisors, is a 
necessity in this work. Here our colleges 
are entirely lacking, and were the work 
committed to their charge one most import- 
ant factor must be entirely omitted—a factor 
which more than any other in its results dis- 
tinguishes the thoroughly-prepared teacher 
from the quack. 

We desire to emphasize this feature of the 
work, because we so thoroughly believe in 
its great practical value, and also because 
colleges are utterly unprepared for it, and 
cannot prepare themselves without a radical 
change in their entire plan. On the other 
hand, Normal Schools are prepared for this 
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line of work, and whatever changes are nec- 
essary, in order to bring this feature of the 
work to a greater degree of perfection, would 
be in harmony with their entire plan, and 
would be but a development and not a 
radical transformation, as it would be in 
case of the college. 

As to the propriety of a higher degree of 
academical training before entering upon 
the professional work, we of the Normal 
Schools are in entire accord and sympathy 
with all who urge this feature of the work, 
and we would be very glad to have a less 
amount of this work to do; but until we can 
receive students far more thoroughly versed 
in the common branches than those we have 
received in the past, the work must be con- 
tinued. In this case the true remedy will 
be found in an elevation of the character of 
work done in high schools and academies, 
and in lengthening the time of attendance 
at the Normal Schools, but not in the at- 
tempt to compel a college course. 

As to the charge that these schools are not 
professional, as they should be—a charge 
which is already answered in part—the in- 
quiry is entirely pertinent whether an 
ordinary college, having a single chair of 
Pedagogics, with one teacher, in a corps of 
ten or twenty, and one only devoted to this 
line of work, with no training department, 


no model school, and no critic teachers, 
would come any nearer to being a profes- 
sional school. 

The arguments which might readily be 
brought against the proposed plan are en- 
tirely too numerous to be disposed of in one 


brief article. It is a plan fraught with im- 
practicabilities, and with very serious in- 
justice toward those pioneers in the Normal 
School work in Pennsylvania who, amid 
great discouragements and under clouds of 
opposition which would have destroyed the 
ardor of less determined men, still worked 
on with a faith whose clear eye pierced the 
darkness and beheld the coming day, which 
has already dawned. 

In concluding this paper, it is proper to 
add that the Colleges and Normal Schools 
cannot afford to antagonize their interests. 
In the work of education there is ample 
room foreach. Their fields are to a great 
extent different, but equally necessary in 
providing for the variety of needs in our 
rapidly developing Commonwealth. Still 
further, we believe that all who can do so 
should be encouraged to take a college 
course, and that if they propose to be teach- 
ers they should then take a professional 
course in that direction; but that the at- 
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tempt to compel all who are preparing to 
teach in our common schools to take a col- 
lege course must share the fate of all other 
chimeras, and land us in a condition of 
things far below where we are at present. 
The Indiana school has never discouraged, 
but has always encouraged college attend- 
ance, and has prepared a considerable num- 
ber of young men and women for college ; 
and, as an indication of the character of the 
work done in this preparation, every student 
prepared by us and presenting himself for 
admission, has been admitted without objec- 
tion, and in some cases to a class higher 
than we have anticipated, and with flatter- 
ing compliments as to the breadth and 
thoroughness of the preparation made. 
Among the colleges thus admitting our 
students are a number of the oldest and 
strongest of both the East and the West. 

To point out the fact that there are 
serious defects in our present Normal School 
system may be no difficult task; but our 
colleges are far from being perfect, and the 
task would by no means be a difficult one of 
bringing an array of charges against them 
quite as formidable as any that have been 
brought against the Normal Schools; but 
why waste ammunition thus? Let us rather 
bring our combined forces to bear upon our 
common enemies—Ignorance, Degradation, 
and Vice. 

Without doubt the true remedy for what- 
ever of defect there may be in our present 
method of preparing teachers is to be found 
in the elevation and improvement of our 
Normal Schools, and in the improvement of 
all those schools from which they draw their 
supplies. Wishing colleges success in their 
legitimate field of labor, and in the full be- 
lief that the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
have a mission equally important and equally 
sacred, I close. L. H. Durwine. 

Princtpal State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 


To the Editor of Zhe School Fourna/ : 

I observe that the April number of your 
journal contains all of the discussion be- 
tween certain of the friends of the Normal 
Schools and those who criticise these 
schools, except the closing article, in which 
I answer the various criticisms upon the 
plan which I have suggested for the prepar- 
ation of teachers for their profession. I 
suppose that this reply of mine will find a 
place in your May number. But there are 
some points made in your editorial upon 
this subject to which I wish to make a brief 
reply. You give a formidable array of figures, 
and endeavor to show that the Colleges 
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could not undertake the work of the prepar- 
ation for the teachers’ profession because of 
the large number of teachers required for 
the work of the common schools. Did it 
occur to you that when the profession be- 
comes a profession, and not a mere way- 
station on the road to some other, in which 
passengers stop briefly and pass on, the 
number of teachers to be prepared will be 
very greatly diminished. 

You speak of a regular diploma, as the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. This usual mis- 
take should be corrected. A_ regular 
diploma is a guarantee that the student has 
had a full four years’ course of training in 
either a classical, a literary or a scientific 
course—and does not necessarily involve 
the study of the ancient languages. Such a 
course of study, in connection with Peda- 
gagics, would ensure a class of teachers that 
would in a few years place our schools upon 
a very different plane from that which they 
occupy to-day. 

You think that it would be a strange 
policy to stop the State Normal Schools 
with the vain expectation of getting better 
ones after 1900. The plan does not involve 


waiting until 1000 for the substitute ; but it 
should be applied at once—by appointing 
the professors of Pedagogics in the colleges, 


and transfering to these institutions the ap- 
propriations now given to the Normal 
Schools. They would surely at once turn 
out teachers better prepared for their work 
than at present, and in a few years the gain 
would be very great indeed. ‘The year 1g00 
was suggested as a date after which all 
teachers might be required to be college 
graduates. But even if this requirement be 
impracticable, and should not be enforced, 
the gain by the change would be scarcely 
less marked. Even now teachers are not 
required to be Normal graduates, and it is 
well known that there are many school dis- 
tricts in the State where none of the teach- 
ers are Normal bred, and that such teachers 
are among the best employed in the public 
schools. Other points made in your editor- 
ial seem to be covered by my reply to my 
critics, which will, I trust, be given in full in 
the May number of Zhe Journa/. 

I fear that the whole scope and intention 
of this discussion is misapprehended by some 
minds. Let me stateit in a word. It is this: 
Teaching should be a Profession, quite as 
difficult to enter, quite as fixed, quite as 
honorable, quite as well paid, as either 
that of Medicine or the Law. Any ‘“‘plan”’ 
which will secure this end, by whomsoever 
suggested, will be welcomed by all true 
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friends of education. I am not at all stren- 
uous about the plan which I propose. It 
seems to me eminently practicable, and no 
arguments yet produced have changed my 
views in the slightest degree upon this point. 
But if others will propose a better plan fo 
secure this result, 1 will gladly welcome it. 

How far the occupation now is from a 
fixed profession in the public mind, is to be 
seen at a glance, by the ease with which it 
is entered, with little or no preparation, and 
the system of annual examinations devised 
to offset this ease of entrance—and keep the 
teacher advancing, as is supposed, though it 
checks rather than advances. Suppose a 
Doctor or a Lawyer were subjected to an- 
nual examinations by a Board appointed for 
this purpose, to see whether they could con- 
tinue to practice their profession! The very 
mention of such a proposition shows its 
absurdity as applied to the teacher’s profes- 
sion—when it becomes a Profession in 
reality, and not merely in name. 

EpwarpD H. MacI_Lt. 


President Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa 


To the Editor of Zhe School Fourna/. 

In common school affairs as elsewhere, 
history repeats itself. Every step of pro- 
gress made in behalf of our common schools 
has provoked hostility, and has been met by 
resolute and sometimes vindictive opposi- 
tion. Success was achieved by a regular 
siege, slow, laborious, wearisome, but in the 
end triumphant. 

The right was denied in the first place to 
tax one man to educate another man’s chil- 
dren, and this opinion was steadily main- 
tained. This struck at the very existence 
of common schools supported at the public 
expense, and it was many years before the 
opposition was overcome, and a start made 
upon a very meagre and superficial basis. 
The County Superintendency was met by a 
storm of opposition. ‘Teachers’ Institutes 
were condemned and opposed, as was the 
addition of Geography and Grammar to the 
course of study. The grading of the schools 
was denounced and resisted by unlettered 
ignorance and jealous private institutions. 
A heavy fire was reserved for the high 
schools, which was the latest feature to be 
assailed. And now we have a last desperate 
assault upon the crowning instrumentality 
of our system, the State Normal Schools 

This was to be expected at some time or 
other. Indeed, upon general principles, it 
was bound to come sooner or later, and 
wholly irrespective too of any merit or 
demerit in those institutions. There was no 
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occasion for surprise, therefore, when care- 
fully-prepared masked batteries were sud- 
denly uncovered, and a converging fire of 
shot and shell hurled upon our Normal 
School fortifications, with no other result 
however than to wake up the garrison and 
stimulate them to strengthen the outposts, 
and make the citadel ultimately invulnerable 
to attack. ° 

President Magill’s bold assault upon our 
Normal School system, reduced to its sim- 
plest elements, is merely an attempt to 
destroy those essential State institutions and 
confiscate their property—robbing both the 
Commonwealth and private stockholders, 
and putting back our common schools half 
a century—all in the interest of private 
educational institutions, and for the accom- 
modation of a small minority of college 
graduates whose lack of requisite qualifica- 
tions prevents their obtaining State teachers’ 
certificates through the regular channels. 

It has been the earnest desire of every 
Head of the School Department to maintain 
friendly relations with the higher institutions 
of learning—the common schools and the 
colleges being only different instrumentali- 
ties in the same great cause, the education 
of the youth of the State, for their individ- 
ual benefit and the safety of the Common- 
wealth. But ifthese amicable relations can- 
not be maintained, if the colleges are de- 
termined to either rule or ruin, the inter- 
ests of our 18,000 common schools will con- 
tinue to be paramount, no matter what may 
be the opinions or policy of other institu- 
tions. The Constitution has settled that 
question finally, and it is too late in the day 
to question or qualify it. 

The State has also declared a settled 
policy with regard to the training of teach- 
ers for the common schools, after a fair trial 
of every other expedient supposed to be 
adapted to that result. The clause in the 
Constitution prohibiting appropriations to 
denominational or sectarian institutions, is 
based upon the soundest and profoundest 
reasons of State policy, and he who waits 
for it to be abrogated, will die waiting ; for 
it is one of those things that are perpetual in 
their nature and necessity, one of the fund- 
amental safeguards of free institutions. 

Our common schools collectively and 
their indissolubly-interwoven adjuncts, the 
State Normal Schools, are only in their 
transition stage, and it is neither philoso- 
phical nor just to judge them by an ideal 
standard that the world has never yet seen, 
and that cannot be approximated for a 
hundred years to come. They have been 
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the creatures of circumstances, hedged in 
and hindered by conditions not of their own 
seeking, and confronted by difficulties that 
at times have been well-nigh insurmount- 
able. A just comparison can only be made 
by going back to their origin and beyond 
it. Against a dreary background of our 
early common school history, the influence 
of our State Normal Schools stands out in 
lines of living light. They have been 
worth to the State all that they have cost, 
and the policy with regard to them should 
not be one of blind destruction in a spasm 
of iconoclastic jealousy ; rather should they 
be strengthened and improved and fortified 
for the still more important service to be 
demanded of them in the future. This, I 
take it, is the wise policy that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction has been en- 
deavoring to pursue, and I have been hoping 
that the present Legislature would give him 
the means and authority needed for the pur- 
pose. It would be the highest wisdom to 
do so. 

School efforts are conditioned. If the 
State Superintendent was armed with ple- 
nary power, and had unlimited pecuniary 
resources at his command, he could accom- 
plish wonders, and some of the miracles 
that hyper-criticism demands might be re- 
alized. But school men have to take things 
as they find them, and work up laboriously 
from that very practical standpoint. 

The base of operations is the School 
District, and no enthusiasm of effort or as- 
piration can get much above it, or carry the 
cause one step farther forward than the 
district can be induced to follow. If every 
common school teacher in the rural dis- 
tricts could be assured of a salary of $500 a 
year, and every assistant in the graded 
schools $800 to $1,000 a year, the Normal 
School question would settle itself. Our 
Normal Schools would swarm with students 
willing and anxious to remain during a four 
years’ course, and to gain the highest honors 
of the schools. The market for their ser- 
vices would justify it. But the controlling 
and restraining influence is the pressure of 
taxation, and a consequent public sentiment 
in school districts ; and until the mass of the 
people will place a higher money value 
upon a liberal education, and be willing to 
tax themselves to give teachers a larger in- 
come than the average taxpayer himself 
enjoys, the training of the teachers must 
continue to be more or less _ provis- 
ional in its character, and the State must 
maintain its standard of qualification and 
provide for the work as a duty to itself. 
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The discussion of the Normal School 
question, so suddenly sprung upon the pub- 
lic, is not at all to be regretted. It will do 
great good in many ways. Whilst I cannot 
honestly commend Dr. Magill’s sagacity in 
the matter, I earnestly thank him for the 
candor and audacity of the attack. The 
thrust of a harpoon will command attention 
when milk-and-water criticism would be of 
no account. H. C. Hickox. 

E-x-State Superintendent Public Instruction Pennylsvania. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


THE TEST OF EXAMINATION. 
HERE has been much loose statement as 
to the character ot the examinations of 
graduating classes at State Normal Schools. 
From the Lancaster Lxaminer of June 26, 
1886, we take the following complete list of 
questions and problems given to the class in 
the Elementary course of 1886, at the State 
Normal School at Millersville. The examina- 
tion wsa almost wholly in wrt/ing, and occu- 
pied a period of three days. We insert it as 
the list nearest to hand, and regard it as a rep- 
resentative list of the questions submitted to 
the classes at the different schools. The 
examiners were Prof. L. H. Durling, Prin- 
cipal of the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal 
School ; Supt. Wm.. H. Shelley, of York ; 
Supt. J. T. Nitrauer, of Lebanon ; and the 
State Superintendent. A ‘‘high school 
boy’’ that can dispose of this list in half an 
hour as is said to have been done by 
somebody somewhere, would be no ordinary 
lad. 
SCHOOL ECONOMY—DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 
. School House. 
. School Organization. 
3. School Government. 
. School Work. 
. School Law. 
A—Term. 
B—School Age. 
C—Teachers’ Certificate. 
D—Resources. 
MENTAL SCIENCE AND METHODS OF TEACHING— 
DR. HIGBEE. 
1. How does psychology differ from physiology? 
2. General classification of the faculties of the 
mind, defining each. 
3. Give your method of teaching, (a) Language, 
(4) History, (c) Botany. 
4. Give reasons for and against the introduction 
of manual training into our schools. 
RHETORIC—PROF. L. H. DURLING. 


1. What is rhetoric, and what is its relation to 
grammar, to composition ? 

2. Assume that you are about to write an exhaus- 
tive paper upon the subject of “ Energy of Style,’’ 


} 
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and then write an outline suitable to be the frame- 
work of your paper. 

3. Write a loose sentence and also a period; then 
compare these two forms of the sentence so as to 
show the difference of structure. 

4, Write each of the following without any figure, 
afterward name the figure used in each as given, and 
lastly, show why the figurative form is the better. 

1. “‘ She sat like Patience on a monument smiling at grief.”’ 

2. ‘Sleep, gentle sleep, nature’s soft nurse, how have I 

. frightened thee that thou no more wilt weigh my 

eyelids down?”’ 

3. ‘* For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.”’ 

5. Discuss Wit and Humor. 

6. Outline the subject, Prose Productions. 

7. Explain how you would proceed in the prepa- 
ration of a paper upon aay given subject. 

8. Discuss Poetry. 

LANGUAGE—PROF. DURLING. 


1. Explain the language work which should pre- 
cede the study of technical grammar by showing: 1. 
When it should commence. 2. How it should be 
conducted, step by step. 3. When and to what ex- 
tent it should be succeeded by technical grammar. 

2. Show what is meant by the statement that tech- 
nical grammar is the philosophy of language. 

3. What is included in the complete treatment of 
pronouns ? 

4. Explain the passive voice by showing how it is 
formed, and by a comparison of its uses with that of 
the active. 

5. Compare the synthetic teaching of language 
with the analytic, so as to bring out the subject as 
fully as time and ability will permit. 

6. Discuss the subjunctive mode. 

7. Write a letter, making application for a position 
as teacher in one of the public schools in New York. 

8. Topics: 1. Infinitives; 2. Diagrams. 

PHYSIOLOGY—PROF. DURLING. 

1. Describe the composition, structure, and uses of 
bones. 

2. Describe the structure and functions of the skin 
and its adjuncts. 

3. Explain, as far as you are able, the various ac- 
tivities that take place in or in immediate connection 
with the stomach during digestion. 

4. Describe the various provisions which are made 
for the protection of the brain. 

5. Explain and give examples of automatic nerv- 
ous action. 

6. Explainas clearly as possible for you, the physio- 
logical effects that come from inadequate ventilation, 
and show how you would determine whether the air 
of a room is in good or bad condition. 

7. Draw an outline of the thorax and the organs 
contained within it, and then give a hrief description 
of the structure and functions of each of these organs. 

8. By means of a diagram and its explanation, 
show the nature of near-sightedness and its remedy. 

g. Locate the liver, describe its immediate sur- 
roundings, its structure and uses. 

10. Write upon the topics: 1. Effects of alcohol 
upon the human system. 2. Hygiene of the school 
room. 

BOTANY—PROF. DURLING. 

In each of the following couplets select one subject 
and discuss it carefully : 

f 1. Stems. 

* | 2. Roots. 
J 1. Phzenogamia. 

| 2. Cryptogamia. 


1. Leaves. 

* (2. Flowers. 
{ 1. Germination. 

>» | 2. Growth. 
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. Analysis of Plants. 

. Microscopic Structure of Plauts. 

. Respiration of Plants. 

. Vital processes involved in plant life. 

. Linnzan system of plant analysis. 

. Natural system of plant analysis. 

. The relation of plants to animals. 

. The relation of botany to other sciences. 


. The value of botany as a means of mental 
discipline. 

. Plant-work in primary classes. 

. The Flora of Pennsylvania. 

. Should botany be taughtin our common 
schools ? 


PHYSICS—PROF. DURLING, 


1. Explain the molecular condition in soljds, in 
liquids, in gases, and the transformation from one of 
these forms to another. 

2. Why, when a tumbler is inclined, does the con- 
tained water flow down the side instead of falling ver- 
tically? Give other examples of a similar nature. 

3. Why is it that, as usually weighed, a pound of 
feathers and a pound of lead are not absolutely of the 
same weight ? 

4. Illustrate the meaning of the terms: foot-pound, 
kinetic energy, and convection. 

5. Explain the paradox that freezing is a heating 
process, and thawinga cooling process. 

6. Describe some simple experiments which illus- 
trate the refraction of light. 

7- Compare the construction and use of the ordi- 
nary thermometer with that of the barometer. 

8. Explain the “ Angle of Declination,’ and also 


some simple manner in which this angle may be 
shown. 

9. Explain the construction and action of a Dy- 
namo-electrical machine. 

10. Write upon the topics: I. 
2. Sound. 


The pendulum. 


SPELLING—PROF. DURLING. 


Acoustics, aerolite, alpaca, Athenzeum, attache, 
Aurora Borealis, barouche, Beethoven, bombazine, 
bronchitis, camelopard, Canaanite, carbonaceous, 
cerement, chimpanzee, Christianity, complaisance, 
conduit, cuirass, dahlia, desuétude, diphtheria, elee- 
mosynary, erysipelas, facile, falcon, flageolet, frank- 
incense, fratricide, guillotine, herbaceous, hypocrisy, 
insatiable, inveigle, jaguar, kangaroo, mantua-maker, 
mediocre, meningitis, mnemonics, 
onyx, phaeton, Pompeii, raspberry, spermaceti, 
finale. 

HISTORY—SUPT. J. T. NITRAUER. 

1. From whom, when, and by what means did the 
United States acquire Louisiana, Florida, Cali- 
fornia ? e 

2. Name thehattles fought and two towns cap- 
tured by Gen. Taylor in Mexico. 

3- By whom and for what length of time are Sena- 
tors in Congress elected ? 

4. What did Count de Rochambeau do for the 
Americans ? 

5. Why did the Colonies think England had no 
right to tax them ? 

6. What taxes were imposed immediately after the 
repeal of the Stamp Act ? 

7. What exclusive powers have States ? 

8. Where must bills for raising revenue originate ? 

9g. How can the Constitution be amended ? 

10. Name the last amendment. 


oleomargarine, 





GEOGRAPHY—SUPT. NITRAUER. 

1. State the width in degrees of the zones and ex- 
plain what determines the boundaries ? 

2. Why do no large streams flow into Pacific Ocean 
from South America ? 

3. State the prevailing direction of the mountain 
chains of the continents. 

4. Describe the formation of Spitzbergen, St. 
Helena, New Zealand, Vancouver, and Mauritias. 

5. Which is the farther north, Rome or Cincin- 
nati? Newfoundland or England ? 

6. Name the five Great Powers of Europe and the 
form of Government in each. 

7. In which zones are the most highly civilized 
nations, and why ? 

8. From what country do we, get cloves ? nutmegs? 
platina ? tin ? gutta percha ? 

g. Does Mercator’s map show countries in their 
true relations ? 

10. Name the border seas of Asia. 

GEOMETRY—SUPT. W. H. SHELLEY. 


1. Prove that the sum of the three angles of a tri- 
angle equals two right angles. 

2. If four quantities are in proportion, prove they 
are in proportion by division. 

3. An inscribed angle is measured by one-half the 
intercepted arc. ; 

4. Similar triangles are to each other as the squares 
on the homologous sides. 

5. The square described on the hypothenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides. 

6. Inscribe a circle in a given triangle, 

7. Find the value of the interior angle of a regular 
decagon. 

8. If the three sides of an equilateral triangle be 
produced, prove that the external acute angles are 
equal; also that the obtuse angles are equal. 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC—SUPT. SHELLEY. 


1. The amount of my capital for a certain time at 4 
per cent. is $360, and for the same time at 7 per cent. 
is $405. Required the principal and time. 

2. Agentleman invested his money in § per cent. 
bonds, and realized 8 per cent. How much did the 
bonds cost ? 

3. A, B and C entered into a partnership. A’s 
stock is $8,000; B’s $12,800; C’s $15,200. Aand 
B together gain $1,638 more than C. Find the gain 
of each. 

4. A draft payable in 30 days after sight was 
bought for $352.62 ; exchange being 1% per cent., 
discount and interest at 6 per cent. What was its 
face ? 

5. The longitude at Cambridge is 5’ 2’’ east, and 
Mobile 88° 1/ 20’ west. When it is 12 o’clock 
noon at Mobile what time is it at Cambridge ? 

6. A,B and C can perform a piece of work in 24 
days. How long will it take each to perform it alone 
if A does 24 as much as B, and B does 24 as much 
as C? 

7. Each of two men A and B desired to sell his 
horse to C. A asked a certain price and B asked 50 
per cént. more. A then reduced his price 20 per 
cent., and B his 30 per cent., at which prices B de- 
cided to take both horses. He paid $148. What was 
each man’s asking price ? 

8. I have three notes payable as follows: one for 
$100, due February 12, 1886; the second for $400, 
due March 12; and the third for $300, due April 1; 
what is the average time of payment ? 

g. The interest of A, B and C’s fortune for 9 years, 
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4 months, at 3 per cent. is $30,380. What is the for- 
tune of each if 3 A’s equals % B’s, and 3 B’s 
equals 24 C’s? 

10. A, B and C can build a barn in 10 days; after 
working together 4 days, A leaves and B and C go on 
with the work for'5 days longer, when B leaves; 4, of 
the work being unfinished, C proceeds with it and fin- 
ishes it in 114 days after B ieft. How long would it 
take each to build the barn ? 

11. How many cubic feet of stone in a well with a 
thickness of wall of 1 foot 6 in., and a diameter 
within wall 3 ft. 6 in., and a depth of 4o ft.? 

12. What is the cube root of 84604519 ? 

ALGEBRA—PROF. SHELLEY. 

1. Write the factors of the least common multiple 
of (xy); (at—y*), 29 —324y+-42y7"—y7’*. 

2. Resolve each of the following into its binomial 
factors; (a*®+-11a°—12); (a*—7a‘—18); (a*+-5a’ 
—24). 

3. Find the value of the following : 
a-t 6 a—bé 
_a—b  a+é 
1 1\7 

4. Expand (2°—36)*; also, abs b) : 

5. Required the square root of the following: 
4a*—12a'+-5a?4-6a—I. 

6. Given V 5.x(V «+-2) 


—I | -+-(a—). 


2+ V 5x, to find x. 


/ 
7. Given : ass fog 4—V x , to find x. 
44+-V x Vx 

8, From a company of ladies and gentlemen, fif- 
teen ladies withdrew ; then there remained two gen- 
tlemen to each lady. After forty-five gentlemen de- 
parted there remained five ladies to each gentleman. 
How many ladies and gentlemen ? 

g. A surveyor lays out a rectangular field whose 
perimeter is 100 rods and area 589 square rods. Find 
the length and breadth. 

10. The sum of three numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression is 26, and sum of their squares is 364. Find 
the numbers. 

There was, in addition, an oral examina- 
tion in vocal music, drawing, book-keeping, 
Latin, reading and elocution. The class in 
the elementary course numbered 40 ; in the 
scientific course, 2. The examination in 
the scientific course includes higher algebra, 
calculus, trigonometry, surveying, analyti- 
cal geometry, moral philosophy, logic, 
mechanics, Latin, chemistry, general his- 
tory, and English literature. 

SN 

SHE’s still on the earth. We refer to the 
teacher who echoes the answers of her class. 
This monotonous parroting makes otherwise 
good teachers quite ridiculous to the looker- 
on. Why dothey doso? Merely through 
force of habit. They know not what they 
do. It has come to be an involuntary 
act, such as opening the mouth when the 
arm bends to carry to the mouth a morsel 
of food. We should add that the feminine 
pronoun is used at the head of this article 
merely out of respect to the large number of 
lady teachers. The male parrot teachers 
are fully up to the ratio. = School Moderator. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


‘THE Manual Training School in Chicago 

is not conducted on the free principle. 
A tuition fee is charged for each student. 
With the exception of twenty pupils ad- 
mitted this year, the fee is paid individually. 
These twenty were received upon recom- 
mendation of persons competent to judge 
of the merits of the boys, and their tuition 
is paid by members of the Commercial 
Club. Three years’ study is necessary to 
complete the course. Of the seventy-two 
who entered the first junior class, twenty- 
seven remained to graduate. Ninety-eight 
entered the junior class last September. 
Four of this number have since dropped 
out. The boys who enter are from the ages 
of 14 to 15. None under 14 are admitted. 
No candidates are accepted who cannot 
pass a satisfactory examination in reading, 
writing, spelling, geography, English com- 
position, and arithmetic. A boy must have, 
too, a certificate of good moral character 
from some responsible person. The penalty 
of any impropriety in conduct is dismissal. 
Latin, French, descriptive geometry, and 
higher algebra are taught. ‘The first man- 
ual work a boy does when he begins the 
course is in the wood room. There he 
learns various branches of the carpenter’s 
trade, joinery, wood-turning, and pattern- 
making. He learns not only the use of 
tools, but their proper care. Each boy fur- 
nishes his own kit and has his own tool 
drawer. Extra tools are supplied if needed, 
but the student is made responsible for 
them. Recently the boys were at work on 
picture frames, tables, hammer handles 
and the wood parts of other tools. 
In the second year the pupil is put into the 
foundry and blacksmith shop. No better 
hammers and screw-drivers can be found in 
Chicago than are made by the lads. .The 
most expert workman can turn out no 
smoother pieces of casting than some they 
In the senior year the students get 
into the machine shop. By that time they 
are able to make and put together a steam 
engine. Three were constructed in the 
school last year, and three will be made 
during this year. 

The work of making an engine begins in 
the drawing room. Every stroke of the 
pencil is made by actual measurement, even 
to the drawing of a bolt-head. The schol- 
ars draw the plans for the patterns, and 
then make the patterns. In the machine 
shop the busts of Stephenson, the engineer, 
and James Watt, begrimed with the soot of 
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labor, look down upon the busy workers. 
The boys will soon try their skill in con- 
structing an ornamental iron gate for the 
Michigan Avenue entrance of the building, 
for which drawings are now being made in 
the school. 

The wood room contains thirty-nine cabi- 
net makers’ benches, twenty-four speed 
lathes, a circular saw, scroll saw, a boring 
machine, planer, grindstone, shoot plane, 
bench lathe, and general tools sufficient for 
the use of ninety-six boys. In the foundry 
are two furnaces, crucibles, troughs, flasks, 
trowels, rammers, sieves, and other appara- 
tus, so that sixty-six boys can work at once. 
In the forge room they can get smut on 
their faces together, too, at the same time. 
There are twenty-four forges, twenty-three 
anvils, one emery wheel, one shears, three 
vises, one blower, two exhaust fans, tongs, 
sledges, hammers, fullers, and all the other 
tools required to transform clean-skinned 
youths into the sootiest of blacksmiths. 

The machine shop has seven 12-inch, 
six-foot-bed engine lathes. There is also 
an engine lathe with a 16-inch swing and 
8-foot bed. There are two speed lathes, a 
planer with 6-foot bed, sharper, drill, grind- 
stone, fifteen benches, fifteen vises, chucks, 


boring bars, taps, dies, chisels, files, and 
other tools—enough for thirty-two amateur 
machinists. 

A visitor can pass through every room in 


the building and find no idlers. All are 
absorbed in the work they have in hand, 
and scarcely raise their eyes. ‘‘ The fact 
that their attention is so riveted on what 
they are doing,’’ said Mr. Belfield, ‘‘ shows 
the cultivation of a most important faculty 
of the mind—the power of concentration. 
This attention, too, is not enforced, but is 
voluntary and unremitting. The boy who 
goes through a three-years’ course here not 
only attains intellectual development, but 
he gains comprehension of essential branches 
of knowledge far superior to those of the 
high school pupil. The training school is 
by no means a manufacturing establishment. 
The product of the school is not intended 
to be perfect pieces of machinery and _ pol- 
ished furniture, but, in a degree, polished, 
perfect boys. It practically demonstrates, 
also, the dignity of labor. So thorough is 
the training here, that graduates who desire 
to pursue a higher grade of education are 
admitted, on recommendation of the direc- 
tor, without examination and free of condi- 
tions to several of the colleges and universi- 
ties of mechanics and engineering in the 
United States. 
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‘* Prof. R. H. Thurston, of Sibley College, 
Cornell University, wrote to me recently 
that if we could send him as good speci- 
mens of boy-development as we have already 
forwarded, they’d be glad to get them. 
The professor of mechanical engineering at 
Perdue University, Lafayette, Ind., also 
wrote to me about one of our graduates who 
is there: ‘If you can send us any more 
boys like this one, we shall be mighty glad to 
get them.’ I believe we have struck the 
key-note for the practical education of boys, 
in the system of the Manual Training 
School. It embodies at once the education 
of the hand to skill and the brain to direc- 
tive intelligence. There come the boys 
down to lunch. Their dining-room is in 
the basement. They have made all the 
tables themselves.”’ Scientific American. 


The action taken by the Master Plumbers’ 
Association of New York in recognizing the 
trade school as one of the future sources of 
our supply of skilled workmen, following 
the adoption by the master stone-cutters of 
a similar course, is attracting considerable 
attention from trades-unions. The leaders 
of these organizations have virtually commit- 
ted them to the policy of restricting not 
only the supply of workmen, but the hours 
of labor, when in their power, so as to make 
of each particular craft as much of a close 
corporation as possible, providing plenty of 
work for all who may be admitted within 
the limits, but leaving none for outsiders, 
and taking from them every possible chance 
of entering the precincts of the trade organ- 
izations. 

The persistency with which they have ad- 
hered to this principle, the importance they 
attached to it, and the sacrifices they were 
willing to make to maintain it, have been 
abundantly demonstrated during the strike 
of the journeymen plumbers in New York. 

Hitherto, the workman has claimed the 
sole right to undertake the education of the 
boy entering his trade, and the master has 
been for the most part satisfied to let the 
lads shift for themselves. They come to 
spend a large portion of the first year or two 
years of their shop life in the performance 
of little else but menial duties ; and progress- 
ing from this department almost at the 
option of the journeyman to the stage at 
which they are first allowed to take hold of 
tools and material, they gradually reach the 
period when they are considered by the 
union to which they aspire to belong en- 
titled to a full day’s pay as a journeyman. 
There is no attempt to determine their value 
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as mechanics ; by virtue of their payment of 
the union entrance fee, and the receipt of a 
card, they are entitled to the same wages as 
the men who have spent a life-time at their 
trade. 

In no profession or calling is this crude 
system adhered to except in mechanical 
trades—just where a man’s value depends 
wholly upon the degree of skill he possesses. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, the 
architect, even the book-keeper now-a-days, 
must attain a certain degree of proficiency 
at his own expense before he becomes en- 
titled to recognition in the vocation he has 
chosen; only the skilled mechanic is a beg- 
gar—depending on the charity of his fellow 
workmen for the means of learning the busi- 
ness by which he is to earn a livelihood. 

The masters are beginning to realize the 
helpless position to which this condition of 
affairs reduces them, and already in some 
trades they have been looking for some 
factor that will aid them in assuming control 
of the training of young aspirants for their 
employment. The trade school offers at 
once a means of effecting the desired change 
and at the same time of improving the ca- 
pacity of the mechanic; and though, in the 
course of the transformation, the union may 
lose some of its arbitrary hold upon the 
workman, in our opinion both union and 
workman will be benefited by the change. 
That work done encourages other work, has 
long been recognized as a fact, and the 
character of the work regulates the nature 
of the demand. If for the present slipshod 
manner of training boys we substitute a 
strict course of technical instruction, and es- 
tablish at the same time a standard of pro- 
ficiency for our workmen, we limit the num- 
ber of members of a trade in time to those 
qualified to practice it, and this no workman 
having his own interest at heart can oppose. 
The trade school will either deprive the 
union of the dead timber that discourages the 
progress of the progressive workman and ad- 
vance the interests of every craft recogniz- 
ing its value, or it will convert these organ- 
izations into a stagnant pool of incompe- 
tency that all employers would shun, if they 
oppose the education of the apprentice. 
The trade school has come to stay; the 
trade union can choose between a dignified 
existence or an ignominious extinction, ac- 
cording as it encourages or opposes this 
coming factor in the progress of our indus- 


trial classes. Sanilary Plumber. 


A father might to-day tramp all over 
Chicago with a son who wanted to learn an 
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honest trade, so as to become a useful citi- 
zen, and fail, unless he took him to the 
Manual Training School and paid tuition for 
him. Hundreds of boys are now thus 
taught handicraft at the expense of fathers 
who can afford to pay for it. But let a poor 
man’s son try it, and he will be met at the 
door of the shop bya walking delegate of the 
Knights of Labor, and turned away. Ifthat 
does not do, his face will be bruised by 
brutal fists, and so will the faces of those 
who stand by him. If any one supposes 
that there is any limit to this kind of oppo- 
sition—any point at which the would-be 
monopolists of labor would draw the line of 
limitation upon themselves—he does not 
understand depraved human nature. If in- 
dividual liberty to acquire skill and earn 
bread and control earnings is not protected 
by law, and by resolute public sentiment 
behind that law, then a reign of absolute 
lawlessness is visible not very far distant in 
the future. The disbarred classes on one 
hand and the employing classes on the other 
will join hands, and fight for their rights. 
The violence will not very long be all upon 
one side, and the violence which has human 
liberty and rights back of it will win. We 
are always glad to see a tyrannical and 
heartless employer forced to do right by 
** organized labor,’’ but when organized 
labor determines to rob the American boy 
of his birthright, then it is evoking moral 
and material forces against itself which will 
not fail to beat it to pieces.—Chicago Interior. 


Tue liberal appropriation made by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company for 
the support of its technical schools at Mt. 
Clare is said to be ‘‘ based on the publicly 
declared theory that business gnd philan- 
thropy may go hand in hand, and that the 
welfare of the corporation depends no less 
upon the prosperity and contentment of its 
employés than the ability of the latter to earn 
a livelihood depends upon the financial 
strength and prosperity of the corporation.’” 
The company has given liberally to the re- 
lief fund and other undertakings of the em- 
ployés, and since 1880 more than a million 
and a third dollars have been disbursed to 
its members for sick, accident and death 
benefits, a half million dollars have been 
deposited in its saving fund, and a large part 
of this amount has been lent to employés 
for the purchase of homes of their own. A 
permanent fund now supports 150 aged em- 
ployés unfit for work. All of these useful 
enterprises have been fostered by appropri- 
ations from the company’s treasury, but ad- 














ditional efforts are to be made to benefit the 
employés. It is announced that the Garrett 
heirs intend to build a home for aged and 
disabled employés, and to establish on the 
summit of Parr’s Ridge, Mt. Airy, a summer 
resort for the families of employés. The 
technological school has been experimented 
with for a little more than two years. It is 
established at Mt. Clare, where the com- 
pany has shops employing 4000 workmen 
and 150 apprentices, and has shown such 
good results in fitting the apprentices for 
responsible positions in the draughting and 
other departments that the directors of the 
company have voted $25,000 for the devel- 
opment and support of the school this year, 
and $20,000 annually hereafter as an endow- 
ment. The school is to give a liberal edu- 
cation in mechanics, engineering, drawing, 
chemistry, and applied sciences, to the ap- 
prentices employed by the company. It is 
an encouraging sign of the times when active 
business men not only interest themselves 
in technical training, but do so as a matter 
of business, and because it pays to educate 
their workmen. Phila. Ledger. 
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UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


COUNTY AND STATE UNIFORMITY NEITHER 
PRACTICABLE NOR DESIRABLE. 


HERE are few public interests so likely to 
suffer injury from ill-considered and un- 
wise legislation as the public schools ; and 
yet these are frequently the subjects of leg- 
islative experiments of a wholly impractica- 
ble character. Propositions for securing 
State or county uniformity in school text- 
books have come before the legislatures of 
various Commonwealths at different times. 
In several instances enactments have been 
made, and determined efforts have been put 
forth to secure such uniformity, with such 
results as claim the attention of the legisla- 
tor, the teacher and the tax-payer; wherever 
the subject is presented. 

Whether State uniformity is a thing desir- 
able in itself, and if so, whether it is prac- 
tically attainable, have thus become import- 
ant questions ; and to the consideration of 
them the reader’s attention is asked at this 
time. As to the desirability of State unifor- 
mity, considered by itself, the remarks of 
Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois, are apposite 
and true. In his Eighth Annual Report he 
observes as follows : 

Compulsory uniformity through the State does 
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not seem desirable, even if practicable. In the 
first place, the tendency to routine, to unbroken 
sameness, is already very great in our public 
schools. This is, in fact, though to a great de- 
gree inevitable, one of the greatest evils inci- 
dent to any general system of public instruction. 
We are obliged to deal with pupils in masses, to 
prescribe rules and regulations, courses of 
study, text-books, discipline, checks and spurs, 
restraints, incentives, etc., for groups, classes, 
averages, aggregates of scholars, rather than for 
individuals, 

The Government unit in public education, as 
has already been said, is the mass, the aggre- 
gate, the school; it can be the individual to but 
a limited extent. Hence, as already remarked, 
the tendency is to sameness of development 
that is not so favorable to the evolution of the 
most and the best. of which each individual 
pupil is capable. 

Now the effect of a compulsory uniformity 
of text-books throughout the State would be 
to enhance the evil, whereas it is desirable 
to lessen it as much as possible. Under the 
present independence of the local districts 
in respect to the choice of books, while ¢here 
is or should be strict uniformity in the schools 
of each separate district, there is the greater 
diversity in the different districts, towns and 
counties ; so that pupils passing from one 
district, town or county to another may 
escape from the ruts of routine to books and 
methods, which even though perhaps intrin- 
sically no better, serve to inspire the pupils 
with fresh life and spirit. Under the plan 
of State uniformity, on the other hand, there 
would be no escape from the routine and 
stagnation of old books and book methods, 
without leaving the public schools alto- 
gether. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, of Michigan, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of that 
State, discussing this subject, remarks as 
follows : 

Where State uniformity has been tried, it. has 
soon become unpopular. To place in the hands 
of a single person, or a single board, the power 
to determine the text-books to be used in an en- 
tire State for a series of years, is to subject that 
person or board to most dangerous influences and 
to charges of basest corruption. No person or 
set of persons can understand the needs of every 
district in the State; and were they able to de- 
termine the wants of every school, the selection 
of a single set of text-books would not meet the 
requirements of so many different communities. 


The failure of such legislation to secure 
books suitable to all parts of the State, and 
to bring all the benefits which its advocates 
promised, results in general dissatisfaction 
with the law ; and those who have charge of 
the selection of books are put down as in- 
competent to make a wise choice, or are ac- 
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cused of selling out to the publishing houses. 
The popular discontent with State uniform- 
ity, and the futility of all such legislation, 
can be seen by consulting the educational 
reports from those States that have tried 
this plan of solving the text-book question. 
The thoughts thus expressed are so com- 
monly entertained that expressions of similar 
purport from educational men in all parts 
of the country might be indefinitely multi- 
plied. 

‘¢ The most experienced, competent, and 
respected educational authorities in this 
country, who have expressed views upon this 
subject, are unanimously opposed to that 
plan,’’ remarks State Superintendent Sear- 
ing, of Wisconsin. 

Says Hon. J. W. Akers, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Iowa: 

To the majority of people it will appear at first 
glance to be both simple and easy, but of all the 
men who have given long, patient, and thorough 
attention to investigating the many plans which 
have been proposed for securing State uniform- 
ity, I do not know one who favors that remedy 
for the evils now complained of. Several of our 
sister States have already tried it, and from 
their experience we may learn some valuable 
lessons. In many States it has proved a costly 
experiment, however profitable to contractors 
and publishing houses. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to adduce a 
single plea for uniformity fer se from an ed- 
ucator of any standing. Probably no one 
will attempt to argue that uniformity in the 
text-books and their compulsory introduc- 
tion, to the exclusion of all others, is essen- 
tial to the success of the schools throughout 
the States. 

It is doubtful if any local board of educa- 
tion will consent, after careful consideration 
of the whole question, to surrender the right 
to select text-books for schools under its 
care. Cities and large towns have invaria- 
bly and uniformly opposed such measures, 
and have been unwilling to be bound by 
them. 

A serious obstacle to State uniformity lies 
in the fact that the wants of different schools 
are different. Superintendent Greenwood, 
of Kansas City, illustrates this very clearly 
in the following remarks : 

In city and town schools the little children 
attend more regularly than it is possible for 
those of the same age to attend in the country 
schools. Of necessity, the books for smaller 
and younger children must be more gradual in 
their changes than should be the books for older 
pupils in the country schools. For instance, in 
the country schools, two arithmetics, one men- 
tal and the other practical, are, ordinarily, 
enough for the pupils, barring an occasional 





one pursuing higher arithmetic, while in closely, 
graded schools the pupils use three books in- 
stead of two. In the ungraded country schools, 
the children are usually much older than in 
the corresponding classes in city schools. Such 
children, being older, pass through their books 
more rapidly, and consequently do not require 
a series of books so evenly graded as do the 
pupils in the graded schools. For the past ten 
years we have had a so-called uniformity law 
in Jackson county, and during ali that time we 
have endeavored to use, as far as practicable, 
the same series of books in city and country 
schools, and to have done so in all respects 
would have been positively detrimental to both 
classes of schools. Now what is true of the 
graded fand ungraded schools of this county, 
would likewise hold true throughout the entire 
State. Consequently, a series of books well 
adapted to the country schools would be in 
many respects unfitted for use in graded schools, 
and vice versa. Considering the question 
purely from an educational standpoint, I can 
but regard it as unwise and highly prejudicial to 
the school interests of the State. 

Uniformity was attempted for twelve years 
in Indiana, but was never successful. The 
selections of the State Board were gradually 
disregarded in all progressive schools, and 
the statute ultimately became a dead letter. 
It was repealed in 1865. So long a trial 
would seem a conclusive test. But the ex- 
perience of Vermont, Maryland, California, 
Oregon, Minnesota and various other States 
North and South, has been no more satis- 
factory, from an educational standpoint, and 
corroborates the conclusions reached in 
Indiana. 

However, it is not uniformity fer se—it 
is not uniformity for its own sake—that is 
desired by the advocates of a prescribed or 
furnished list of text-books. It is rather 
uniformity as an economic measure—as a 
means, not anend. The idea has been en- 
tertained that such a measute will result in 
reduction of the expense to which the pa- 
trons of the schools are subjected for the 
text-books required. ‘Theargument is often 
plausibly made, and requires careful analy- 
sis and consideration. 

For securing State uniformity, two general 
plans have been proposed. ‘The first ofthese 
is for the State Government, through a board 
or commtttee, to receive bids from the pub- 
lishers of books now in use, and to contract 
for a supply sufficient for the use of the pu- 
pils of all the public schools of the State. 
These books may be sold to the pupils ‘‘ at 
cost,’” or may be furnished free, as the 
tuition is furnished. ‘The latter is, perhaps, 
the more inviting proposition. The second 
plan contemplates that the State Govern- 
ment shall undertake the production and 
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publication, as well as the sale or gratuitous 
distribution, of a State series of text-books 
for the common schools. 

Experience is a dear teacher, and we may 
learn much from the experience of others. 
The first of the above plans has been tried 
repeatedly, and has invariably proven an ex- 
travagant failure. A single representative 
case will illustrate the general experience. 
The plan was given a fair trial by the State 
Minnesota a few years ago. In view of the 
difference in grading, cities were exempted 
from the provisions of the law, and thus 
their opposition was quieted and a great 
difficulty was removed. The conditions 
appear to have been exceptionally favorable 
to success, were success in such a scheme 
attainable at all. 

At the end of two years, when it would 
seem that the merits of the system, if there 
were any, might be manifest, there was ap- 
parently but one opinion upon the subject 
in Minnesota, and that was expressed in the 
pungent language of the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Hon. D. Burt, as 
follows, the extract being from his published 
report: 

It is enough to say that the law for the past 
two years has made school books dear rather 
than cheap, and we can never realize any better 
result under the law. Its native depravity ex- 
ceeds the original sin in the theology of Jonathan 
Edwards ; depravity innate, inherent, insepara- 
ble, incapable of regeneration, and sure to work 
out waste and loss, for which there can be no 
remedy while the law remains in force. 

Mr. C, W. Smith, County Superintendent 
of Schools of the most populous county, and 
an educational officer of ability and reputa- 
tion, remarks as follows, in an interesting 
official report : 

Now as to the cheapness of books, there has 
never been a time since long before this law 
was contemplated, that superior books to those 
furnished by the contractor could not have been 
purchased at good figures. No one but a luna- 
tic would advocate legislation for the purpose of 
securing to the State cheap reapers, boots, shoes, 
or any other commodity. It is only when edu- 
cation is concerned that the principles of com- 
mon sense are sacrificed by attempting to re- 
duce the price of a commodity by destroying 
competition, and giving a wily schemer a grind- 
ing monopoly. 

A year later he wrote as follows: 

What can be said now of the “cheapness ?"’ 
Under this law that imposed burdens only upon 
the rural portions of the State, about $150,000 
worth of text-books had to be thrown out of the 
schools and their paces supplied by purchase 
with State textebooks. The clerks of school 
districts were compelled to act as book-sellers 
without pay, ordering such books as in their 
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judgment would be necessary for a year’s sup- 
ply. Orders were oftentimes far in excess of the 
requirements of the school, and the books soon 
became soiled and unsalable. Frequently, too 
few books of a particular kind were ordered. 
A new requisition had to be made, and in many 
instances, owing to red tape connected with the 
scheme, the books never reached the schools 
until after the schools closed, thus imposing an 
irreparable loss of valuable time of the pupils 
going bookless. Disgusted with the impractica- 
bility of the measure, the people now quite 
generally buy their books through the ordinary 
avenues of trade. 

Prof. S. S. Parr, the editor of School Fd- 
ucation, at St. Paul, and now Professor of 
Pedagogy in the Normal School of De Pauw 
University, remarked at the time : 


It makes one sick at heart to think that we 
are saddled with such an “old man of the sea.”’ 


Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, Secretary of 
the State Board of Education of Connecti- 
cut, and an educator of national experience 
and reputation, makes the following perti- 
nent observation : 


In theory the remedy seems sure, but in prac- 
tice it always fails. The lessons of experience 
are decisive upon this point. The States which 
have tried this sovereign remedy of enforced 
uniformity have found it worse than the disease. 
Wherever such a law has been fairly tried, it 
has soon been repealed. 

The second plan, the publication of a 
series of text-books by the State, is carefully 
considered by the Hon. John W. Hol- 
combe, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Indiana, in his biennial report, in 
which he says : 


There is every reason to apprehend that it 
would result ultimately in a system of extrava- 
gant jobbery. Moreover, the waste, the loss, 
the mistakes, which must attend the carrying 
out of such a scheme, render it improbable that 
it should ever result in any saving, even after a 
long period of costly experiment; and when the 
best facilities and long experience should have 
been acquired, the patronage of the Govern- 
ment press being limited to the pupils of a single 
State, and the great publishing houses having 
for their field the country at large, the latte: 
would have greatly the advantage in the matter 
of cost per volume. It is a suggestion that the 
most rash have hesitated to make, for it in- 
volves at once not only a loss of the text-books 
now in the hands of the people, and the crea- 
tion of new government officers, salaries and 
incidental expenses, but at the very start a 
large outlay of money, {An immense outlay, 
indeed, which no State treasury is prepared to 
meet, and at which taxpayers and legislators 
would alike stand aghast. | 

It would be the work of years to provide a 
series that would compare favorably with the 
many excellent text-books now issued by edu- 
cational publishers. Good text-books are not 
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hastlly made; they grow through various edi- 
tions, and are to-day generally the result of 
gradual and well-considered improvements 
upon the old books whose successors they are. 
The stimulus of competition, to which we are 
largely indebted for the excellence of the text- 
books now in use, would be wholly wanting; nor 
would a State committee have the facilities and 
the experience necessary for securing such re- 
sults as our leading publishers achieve. The 
better school-books now are gems of art. They 
are not less elegant in their make-up than the 
holiday gift books which cost much more. The 
publishers engage the services of the best artists 
and the best engravers, who act under the care- 
ful direction of members of firms having a per- 
sonal pride in producing the most attractive 
books. As a result, the finest wood-cuts ever 
made, fit illustrations for the master poets, have 
been provided for the text-books of the children. 

The public taste and educational require- 
ments demand the best effects attainable in this 
department, and rival publishers continually 
vie with each other in their efforts to keep pace 
with this demand. Since only sharp competi- 
tion and business pride have made our present 
text-books the best in the world, it may be asked 
what adequate incentive there would be for offi- 
cials managing the State printing of a series, or 
for a contractor, to keep the series fully up to 
the standard that now prevails? 


If text-books are changed too frequently, 
and sometimes corruptly, as is often alleged, 
there are other remedies for the evils. If 


the poor are unable to purchase text-books, 
there is a way in which these wants, like 


others, may be supplied. In Indiana, Wis- 
consin, and in many other States, frequent 
changes are prohibited, and indigent chil- 
dren are supplied through the provisions of 
wholesome laws already enacted. Changes 
are seldom made except where needed in 
the interests of educational advancement, 
and when demanded by public opinion. An 
occasional change isa positive benefit, being 
necessary in order to keep pace with the 
progress of the times, and it would not be 
asserting too much to say that there some- 
times comes atime inthe history of a school 
when the substitution ofa fresh new book for a 
long-used old one, for the sake of the change, 
promotes the interest of the pupils and the 
good of the school. 

The power to change the ,text-books 
should be carefully guarded in all the States. 
Changes should not be frequent, or made on 
trivial grounds. Norshould any pupil suffer 
for want of suitable books which his parents 
are unable to supply. And where this is 
not the case, the true remedy in the hands 
of the Legislature is simple and speedy. 

THE CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT. 


California is now making the experiment 
of compulsory uniformity, and has also un- 
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dertaken the work of authorship, putting in 
type, illustrating, electrotyping, printing, 
binding and distributing the prescribed 
books for all the children in her schools. 
Thus far the results have been anything but 
encouraging, as will be seen by the following 
extract from the Morning Oregonian (Port- 
land, Oregon), of Jan. 25, 1887: 


Up to 1883 the Constitution of California pro- 
vided that local boards of education should adopt 
school books. In that year it was proposed in the 
Legislature to submit to the people an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which should permit 
State publication, it being generally believed 
that the school books were costing very large 
sums of money. The matter was referred to 
the State printer, who reported that the total ex- 
pense of large editions of all books, except 
geographies, could be made for what seemed a 
very small sum. Upon that the bill was passed 
without further discussion, and the amendment 
submitted to the people and adopted without 
opposition, or indeed attracting any attention. 
Upon the meeting of the next Legislature, the 
State Board of Education, which had charge otf 
the matter, submitted its estimates, based upon 
a new report from the same State printer who 
had undertaken to provide the books for a 
mere trifle. The California State printing office 
is run by the State, and not by contract, and is 
well supplied for all work usual in such offices. 
The State printer had discovered, however, that 
good book work could not be done on job 
presses, and that there were no presses suitable 
for that work in the State ; that books could not 
be bound cheaply and well except by machin- 
ery, and that there was no binding machinery 
in the State; that school books, in order not to 
injure the eyes of young pupils, must be set in 
a special type, of which the State did not pos- 
sess a single letter; that the pages when set 
must be electrotyped for future editions, and the 
State had no electrotype foundry ; that so much 
additional machinery required a new engine, 
boilers, etc., etc. The Board of Education also 
discovered that authors and artists and engrav- 
ers would all want pay if they were expected to 
work, and they, therefore, asked for an appro- 
priation of a quarter of a million dollars to be- 
gin with. They did not get this, but they did 
get $170,000, as may be seen from the Session 
Laws of California, 1885, pages 5, 6 and 7, and 
the State printer at once started East, at the ex- 
pense of the State, to purchase material. After 
visiting all the principal cities in this country, 
he did not feel quite sure that he might not find 
something better in Europe, and went there. 
Patriotism, however, finally prevailed, and he 
returned and bought in this country. But he 
had his trip. 

The State Board of Education invited “ pro- 
posals”’ from authors, and appointed a “literary 
proof-reader and editor-in-chief '’ to revise their 
work. Heisa good man for his place, and is 
stillthere. His salary is $3,000 a year, and he 
has usually had, so far, one or more assistants. 

As the result of about two years’ work, they 
have ready for use a first reader, price 15 
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cents; second reader, price 30 cents; third 
reader, price 40 cents; and a speller, price 20 
cents. These are the net cash prices, in ad- 
vance, at Sacramento. The net cash prices, at 
New York, of the corresponding books used in 
this State are: first reader, 14% cents; second 
reader, 25% cents; third reader, 30 cents; 
speller, 16 cents. 

Meantime, the successive appropriations 
having been exhausted, the Legislature is 
now asked to put $200,000 more at the dis- 
posal of the makers of the State series, to 
enable them to go on with the other books 
contemplated in the Uniformity Bill, At the 
previous rate of cost, this sum may have to 
be repeated several times before all the books 
are prepared, and a large additional sum 
must be set aside to cover the cost of carry- 
ing the necessarily large stock needed to 
meet all demands from schools of the State. 

Thus, the California tax-payers, on this 
plan, are paying twice for all the text-books 
used in their schools, once in the ‘* plant’’ 
required in their manufacture, and a second 
time when they are retailed to the children. 


a 


U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


CENTENNIAL OF ITS FORMATION AND ADOPTION. 
BY SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE. 


I,—PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS. 

The American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time, by the brain 
and purpose of man.—W. £. Gladstone. 

HE fourteenth of May, 1787, isa day ‘‘to 

be much observed,’’ for on that day, at 
the hour appointed for opening the Federal 
convention, Virginia and Pennsylvania, the 
only States that were sufficiently represented, 
repaired to the state-house, and there began 
the work of forming a more perfect Union. 
This being the centennial year of the ex- 
istence of the Constitution, and the words 
of Governor Beaver’s inaugural, in which he 
pleads for higher education in_ political 
duties and general citizenship, still ringing 
in our ears, no excuse need be offered for 
taking special notice of the event so trans- 
cendently important to the nation, and so 
glorious to our State. 

The very etymology of the word Con- 
stitut-ion, the act of causing ‘‘a standing 
together’’—at once suggests to the mind 
the fundamental object of the Constitution 
—namely, The Union. Efforts at union 
had preceded—the first in 1643, in New 
England, for mutual protection against the 
Dutch: in 1684 the population of a larger 
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area, extending from North Carolina to 
New England, was united against the In- 
dians; and in 1751 South Carolina was 
admitted to the number of those who had 
treaties with the Five Nations. 

Even despotism began to see some ad- 
vantage in union, for James I]. began to sup- 
press the independent colonial legislatures, 
and to consolidate all the colonies and to 
place them under the rule of one governor. 
Nor was this project laid aside with the advent 
of the constitutional king, William IIL., 
under whose government, in 1696, the 
Board of Trade, including the philosophic 
John Locke, favored the appointment of a 
captain-general of all the forces on the con- 
tinent of North America. One year later 
William Penn, the greatest founder of a 
commonwealth, stepped upon the scene 
with the project of an annual Congress of 
two delegates from each province, to deter- 
mine ways and means for supporting the 
UNION, providing for their safety, and regu- 
lating their commerce. 

Here, almost one hundred years before 
the country was prepared for it, is the germ 
of the present Constitution. This plan isso 
entirely un-English, that we must regard 
him as having adopted it after seeing it in 
successful operation in the Dutch Republic; 
for he had traveled there, and had become 
well acquainted with its people and their 
forms of government, before he came to 
America to make ‘‘ The Great Experiment.”’ 
The selfish schemes of England, the better 
to utilize the financial and military resources 
of the colonies, proposed another kind of 
union in 1721, with a Lord-Lieutenant ap- 
pointed by the king and two delegates from 
each colony to a provincial assembly. 

A plan of union proposed in 1754 by 
Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsylvania, was 
rejected by the British government with 
abhorrence. But, though England might 
reject, America would proceed, and James 
Otis, of Massachusetts, spoke the word for 
an American Congress, which assembled in 
1765 in New York, and represented nine of 
the thirteen colonies. 

The Boston Port Bill induced the Sons of 
Liberty of New York to call the first Colo- 
nial Congress, which met at Philadelphia in 
1774, and already represented a united 
country, but not yet a constitution. This 
was to come as a recommendation from the 
fertile brain of the author of ‘‘ Common 
Sense.’’ As early as 1776 he had said, 
‘Nothing but a continental form of gov- 
ernment can keep the peace of the continent. 
Let a continental conference be held to frame 
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a continental charter. We have every op- | In 1783, Luzerne, the French ambassador 


portunity and every encouragement to form 
the noblest and purest CoNsTITUTION on 
the face of the earth.’’ 

The first effort, ‘‘ Zhe Articles of Confed- 
eration,’’ framed amid the throes of the 
Revolution, and when the several colonies 
were especially sensitive to interference with 
their domestic affairs, and actively hostile 
to taxation not imposed by themselves, was 
constantly found wanting; and its defects 
with their consequent evils were a standing 
argument in favor of a Constitution, provid- 
ing for a strong government. ‘This opinion 
was especially strong in the army, where 
both privates and officers lost all patience 
with the delays of Congress, always ap- 
parently due to want of coercive power in 
that body over the States. 

Perhaps the most powerful impelling mo- 
tive to a stronger union, was furnished by 
Virginia in the cession of the Northwest 
Territory. This, henceforth to be the 
common property of the United States, 
formed a strong bond of union, and gave 
assurance to the smaller States that the 
larger ones did not mean oppression. 

Commercial advantages induced some of 
the States to enter into mutual agreements, 
and thus tended to allay jealousy. The 
lands lying west of the Alleghenies, and 
those toward the extreme northwest about 
Detroit, in danger of falling into the hands 
of the English on the north, or of the 
Spanish in the west and south, were a pow- 
erful incentive to union and to the forma- 
tion of a strong government. 

But that which most of all opened the 
eyes of Americans to the necessity of form- 
ing a new Constitution with more powers 
for Congress, was the treatment received by 
our representatives in Europe, and the gen- 
eral and often outspoken contempt of our 
government, with the ill-concealed wish 
that the confederacy, weak as it was, might 
go to pieces, and become the prey of Euro- 
pean monarchies. For example, our com- 
missioners for negotiating treaties—Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson—were addressed 
by the Duke of Dorset as follows : 

I have been instructed to learn from you, 
gentlemen, what is the real nature of the powers 
with which you are invested ; whether you are 
merely commissioned by Congress, or have re- 
ceived separate powers from the separate States. 
The apparent determination of the respective 
States to regulate their own separate interests 
renders it absolutely necessary . . . that 
my Court should be informed how far the com- 
missioners can be duly authorized to enter into 
any engagements with Great Britain, which it 
may not be in the power of any one of the 
States to render totally fruitless and inefficient. 





in the United States, writes to Vergennes, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs: 


Can the federal assembly subsist when it 
shall cease to rest on a common peril and a 
common interest? The United States, they 
have said to me, present a vast country divided 
into thirteen republics, and susceptible of being 
divided into still more States. . . . Nothing 
would be more easy than to break the bonds of 
Union. 

The turbulent spirit of Massachusetts 
prompted Mr. Temple to write from New 
York in 1786 to Lord Carmarthen: 

It is more than probable that general con- 
fusion will take place place before any perma- 
nent government be established in this unhappy 
country. Perhaps in the hour of their confusion 
and distress, some or all of the States may seek 
for European friendship, counsel and advice; if 
they do, my most hearty wish is, that wisdom 
may lead them to look up to that sovereign to 
whom they once happily belonged, and who 
only of all sovereigns upon earth, hath or can 
have any unfeigned regard for their real wel- 
fare and happiness, 

A year later he writes: 

Many think there will be great discord, and 
the convention break up without doing any- 
thing, and in consequence thereof, two or three 
separate Congresses for the government of 
these States be established. 

From the Cabinet of Louis XVI. came 
these ominous words as late as August 3oth, 
1787, at the very time when the convention 
was engaged in forming a more perfect 
Union : 

The result will be that the confederation wil! 
have little stability, and that by degrees the 
different States will subsist in a perfect inde- 
pendence of each other. 

Is it any wonder that, in 1783, Jay wrote 
from England to Governeur Morris : 

No time is to be lost in raising and main- 
taining a national spirit in America. Power to 
gevern the confederacy as to all general pur- 
poses should be granted and freely exercised. 

The Dean of Gloucester in 1781 re- 
marked : 

As to the future grandeur of America, and 
its being a rising empire under one head, 
whether republican or monarchial, it is one of 
the idlest and most visionary notions. . . A 
disunited people till the end of time, suspicous 
and distrustful of each other, they will be di- 
vided and subdivided into little commonwealths 
or principalities. 

King George III.,, in 1783, expressly said, 
‘T should think it wisest for both parties to 
to have only agents, (no minister plenipo- 
tentiary for the whole country,) who can 
settle any matters of commerce. That 
revolted state, certainly for years, cannot es- 
tablish a stable government.”’ 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


HE Chairmen of the Education Commit- 
tees of the Legislature—Hon. John M. 
Stehman, of Lancaster, in the Senate, and 
Dr. Silas Stevenson, of Lawrence, in the 
House of Representatives—have been un- 
tiring in the proper discharge of the duties 
devolving upon them as chairmen of these 
most important committees. We take great 
pleasure in acknowledging their unfailing 
courtesy to the Department of Public In- 
struction. It is a matter of regret to the 
Superintendent that he has not of late been 
able to meet these gentlemen in consulta- 
tion so frequently as he has desired, but 
what time could be spared from the imme- 
diate duties of his office has been spent in 
attendance at the bedside of a dying son. 


THE venerable Marshall B. Hickman 
died at West Chester, Pa., on April 16th, 
aged 81 years. Mr. Hickman has been a 
Trustee of the West Chester Normal School 
since its foundation in 1871, and for the 
past six years has been President of the 
Board. He was one of the foremost and 
most successful citizens of Chester county. 
His interest in the Normal School, and his 
rare business ability, have done much to es- 
tablish its splendid business management, 
and have also contributed very largely to its 
success. 


Tuost of her numerous friends who read 
The Journal, will be pleased to know that 
Miss Patridge has returned to Pennsylvania, 
and will again give her best thought and 
energies to the Institute work during the 
coming season. Having regained her health 
and strength, both somewhat impaired by 
the strain of other duties, especially in the 
line of authorship, she returns to the field, 
prepared to take up either primary or gram- 
mar-grade work. She is a born teacher, 
and in her special lines of instruction, both 
in matter and manner, without an equal on 
the Institute platform. Address for terms 
and other information, Miss Lelia E. Pat- 
ridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHOOSE THE BEST MAN. 


HE large bodies of intelligent and re- 

sponsible School Directors who are 
charged by law with the triennial duty ot 
electing School Superintendents, will within 
a very few days assemble in convention in 
their respective localities, and we may be 
indulged in one or two suggestions bearing 
on the general result. 

Aside from the technical scholarship and 
skill in teaching which the law imperatively 
requires, and without which commission 
could not properly issue, there should be 
the personal standing and weight of charac- 
ter that would command public confidence 
and respect, and enable the successful can- 
didate to mould and influence public opin- 
ion all through his term of service, keeping 
it fully abreast of the times, and bringing 
its sustaining power to the support of educa- 
tional progress, and of every intelligens 
effort made for the improvement of schoolt 
and teachers. The schools are of and for 
the people, and can only reach their highest 
success when enlightened public sentiment 
appreciates and approves and demands their 
right management. 

The Superintendent is the leader of the 
educational forces of the county, and should 
be competent, through mental endowments, 
moral influence, knowledge of human nature 
and force of character, that no law can ex- 
actly define and no act of assembly can 
confer, but which every body can recognize 
and understand. Such qualities should be 
sought for as of the first importance. A 
mere perfunctionary compliance with the 
meagre letter of the law can never bring out 
the full capabilities of the office, or answer 
the end of its creation. The manner in 
which it is filled by the incumbent, and its 
capabilities demonstrated, is everything. 
The ablest and most efficient men that can 
be found should be pressed into the service, 

It will also be borne in mind that the 
office was created for the public service, and 
not for the private benefit of the individual 
who may happen to fill it, except that the 
laborer is, of course, worthy of his hire; and 
the voting should be with reference solely 
to the best interests of the schools of the 
county regardless of other considerations 
that may be of wholly secondary importance. 

No attention should be paid to the dema- 
gogue’s cry of rotation for the sake ot 
rotation, and there should be no ousting of 
one man merely because another man hap- 
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pens to want the place. When the officer 
in commission has been faithful and efficient, 
and his administration has given general 
satisfaction, because of his ability and de- 
votedness to duty, re-elect him, no matter 
how long he has occupied the position. 
His personal knowledge of the condition of 
the schools and the professional status of the 
teachers in charge of them, would be of 
great value during the ensuing term, ena- 
bling him to carry forward the good work 
which he has so well in hand; and the 
county is entitled to the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Education should be a continu- 
ous growth. ‘The less its upward progress 
is interrupted by a change of teachers or of 
competent school officers, the better every 
way for the school children. A tree does 
not thrive any better for being pulled up by 
the roots and replanted every few years. 
Such changes would not be in harmony 
with the laws of its growth. 

Without dwelling further upon this sub- 
ject, we close with the hope that these 
numerous conventions will. insure three 
years of greater progress and prosperity 
throughout all our borders than at any 
former period in our history. 


~~ 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 





SUGGESTIVE LETTER FROM GOVERNOR BEAVER. 





HE observance of Arbor Day has been 

very general throughout the State. 

The interest manifested on all hands, and 

the universal sentiment of approval on the 

part of the public press, have been most 
gratifying. 

Governor Beaver, in the spirit of his ad- 
mirable proclamation, planted a number of 
trees on the river front before the Executive 
Mansion, and some fifty or sixty were planted 
by the officers connected with the different 
departments on Capitol Hill. A few miles 
south of Harrisburg, Col. James Young 
planted some 1282 on his fine farms near 
Middletown. And so it has been going, 
from centre to circumference. 

The Arbor Day sentiment is steadily grow- 
ing in all directions. April 14th was ap- 
pointed as the date for Kansas, and it is 
stated that a million trees were planted on 
that day. Nurserymen of our acquaintance 
say that the demand for trees in Pennsylva- 
nia has been unprecedented. Many persons, 
owing to this fact, could not get the trees 
they wanted for April 22d, but they should 
not fail to plant on this account. The sea- 





son for planting is still here, and it should 
be improved during the time that remains. 

Let our school authorities everywhere aid 
the work to the utmost. Direct attention 
everywhere, from the Normal to the Primary 
schools, to the planting and care not only 
of trees, but also of seeds and nuts on a 
generous scale, so that an ample stock of 
fruit, shade and timber trees may soon be 
available for transplanting in every locality. 

Some of the newspapers of our larger 
cities seem to forget that there has, during 
the past two years, been much Arbor Day 
work done in this State. The observance 
of the day was introduced into Pennsylvania 
in 1885, primarily through the agency of 
The School Journal and the Department of 
Public Instruction. Zhe Journa/, with that 
end in view, had, during the preceding 
year, made prominent the discussion of tree- 
planting and kindred topics. Governor 
Pattison, when consulted by the State Su- 
perintendent, suggested endorsement by the 
Legislature. Senator Harlan, of Chester 
county, foremost in the good cause, intro- 
duced the resolution authorizing the procla- 
mation by the Governor; and the schools 
of the State, in response to an official cir- 
cular from the Education Department, took 
the matter promptly in hand. 

Over fifty thousand trees were planted on 
our first Arbor Day, and the zeal manifested 
was so great as to find honorable recognition 
in other States. and by the school men of 
Canada, as well as in far-off Belgium. 

We are glad to notice also that Senator 
Harlan again, during the present session of 
the Legislature, presented a bill on forestry, 
showing that his zeal has not abated. 

May we not confidently expect that our 
schools will redouble their efforts during the 
present and coming seasons, and that our 
school children in every district will ere 
long have pleasant school grounds, shaded 
with trees and bright with flowering shrubs, 
and attractive school-buildings covered with 
trailing vines? 

The following very pleasant and sugges- 
tive letter from the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia to Prof. Hunter, of the Birdsboro pub- 
lic schools, will be read with much interest 
throughout the State: 


CoMMONWRALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
EXecuTIvVE CHAMBER, 
HAarrissurG, April 23, 1887. 


Pror. H. G. Hunter, Birdsboro, Pa. 

My dear Sir: Your \etter of the 22d instant, 
conveying information as to the manner in 
which Arbor Day was observed by the High 
School of Birdsboro, has been received, I am 
grateful to the young people for the honor 
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which they have done me in christening one of 
the trees planted by them in my name. I am 
more grateful, however, not only to them, but 
to all the young people of the Commonwealth 
who have taken an interest in the observance 
of this most interesting of all our public holi- 
days. There is perhaps no way in which we 
can so well repay the debt of gratitude which 
we owe to the past as by providing for the future 
in the planting of a tree. We can be very sure 
that, whether the hand which planted it be re- 
cognized or not, its shade or fruit will be a 
blessing to those who are to come after us. | 
sincerely hope that the exercises of yesterday, 
and the publicity which may be given to them, 
may inspire a more general desire on the part 
of all our people to engage in the observance of 
the day hereafter. 

The practical results of yesterday's work were 
not confined to the mere planting of tree, and 
shrub, and vine, and flower. The educating 
influences of the day will go on and manifest 
themselves more and more abundantly as the 
years go by. Next year, if we should live to 
observe the day, will witness, I doubt not, a 
very much more general observance of it, and 
a greater pleasure on the part of those who take 
part in it. 

I perceive, in reading the accounts of the ob- 
servance of the day, that many schools were 
unable to find a location for planting trees in 
the school grounds. This, of course, will be- 
come more and more the fact as Arbor Day 
finds general observance. Let me suggest, 
however, as a thought for the next Arbor 
Day, that the scholars in our public schools, 
where the grounds are already filled with trees 
and shrubs, make provision for the planting of 
trees along the streets and highways by which 
our public schools are approached. A mere 
suggestion from them to the owners of the lands 
or lots that front upon the streets may be all 
that is necessary. In case, however, they 
should find persons unwilling to plant trees 
themselves, it may be that consent might be 
given to scholars to plant them and care for 
them thereafter. In that way the avenues of 
approach to our school houses might be beauti- 
fied, and the children of future generations find 
grateful shade on their way to school. In order 
to make a success of such an effort, it would be 
necessary to begin early and work assiduously 
until the result was attained. 

It is a matter of regret that so many of our 
schools adjourned without having made provi- 
sion for the observance of Arbor Day. An 
effort will be made hereafter to issue the Proc- 
lamation naming the day in time to afford all 
our schools the opportunity of arranging for its 
celebration, even if the schools themselves may 
have closed. 

Please convey to the pupils of your school, 
and accept for yourself, my grateful acknowl- 
edgments of the honor done me in the naming 
of the first tree planted by them, and also in in- 
forming me of the manner in which the day 
was observed by the Birdsboro public schools. 

* Very cordially yours, 
JAMES A, BEAVER. 
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OUR NORMAL SCHOOL WORK. 


ADVERTISING GOOD SCHOOLS. 

E are glad that the work of our State 

Normal Schools has been made a matter 
of public discussion. The present agitation 
will serve to advertise these schools, and 
give them a good opportunity to justify 
themselves, in the midst of severe animad- 
versions, to a larger circle of educators in 
our State than ever before. 

We are glad also that our Colleges have 
seen fit to take up the subject. It is well 
that they should, in some public way, recog- 
nize the subordinate yet massive educational 
activity of our common schools. They 
ought to confront themselves with the fact 
that this great Commonwealth of ours needs 
thorough common school teachers, fully as 
much as it needs lawyers, and physicians, 
and engineers. 

We are quite sure also that no one will 
welcome the sympathy and aid of our higher 
institutions in the great work of elementary 
training more cordially than ourselves ; and 
no one can more earnestly desire that sound 
scholarship and professional skill shall char- 
acterize the teachers of our common schools 
than we do. Indeed, to this end we have 
striven to give greater success to our State 
Normal Schools, with the clear conviction 
that they have a great mission before them 
in supplying the State with a body of teach- 
ers whose professional knowledge and zeal 
might serve to lift the teachers’ profession 
to a higher plane. 

The question now challenges us, whether 
the work of these schools is not antagoniz- 
ing the very object of their organization? 
This is a serious question, and demands calm 
examination. Criticism here must do some- 
thing more than merely assert that these 
schools are weak and useless, without gain- 
ing some clear knowledge of their character 
and work. ‘They are open to the careful in- 
spection of all educators in the State, and we 
earnestly invite the professors of our vari- 
ous Colleges to examine critically their course 
of study, the character of their manage- 
ment, and the general ability of their teach- 
ing force. Mere statements of opinions, 
mere impressions gained from some inci- 
dental intercourse with one or more of their 
graduates, and mere prejudice springing 
from the conviction that there neither is nor 
can be any such thing as a science or art of 
teaching, will not doin a matter of so much 
import. 

We regret to find, in the present discus- 
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sion, an effort to condemn these schools on 
the narrow grounds of their seeming failure 
in regard to one who graduated from them. 
Every experienced scholar ought to see at 
once how vain it is to judge of a school or 
a system of schools from one or a few stu- 
dents once connected therewith. 

Let us take the example offered in the 
present case. The writer declares that he 
‘* graduated from one of these schools in 
absolute ignorance of at least two required 
branches,’’ using the term adsolute ‘‘ in its 
fullest and broadest sense.’’ A mistake was 
made, of course, in permitting his gradua- 
tion, for he must have been very ignorant of 
the other branches as well. Branches of 
study are so intimately related one to an- 
other, so inter-penetrate each other, that 
absolute ignorance of two would evidence at 
once a large body of relative ignorance of 
all the others. But assuming the truth of 
this wild statement, it does not by any 
means follow that the school was at fault. 
A large body of the graduates may have 
been far less ignorant than he was. It isa 
rare thing indeed to find a school, or college, 
or university, where one or more have not 
been graduated withan undiscovered amount 
of ignorance which would reflect more dis- 
credit upon the graduate than upon the in- 
stitution. This style of argument has with 
us no weight whatever. We should regard 
it a very bold and arbitrary presumption to 
do away with our State Normal Schools 
upon such a slender accusation. 

But the same writer says, ‘‘I do not re- 
member a single method which I learned in 
the Normal School, which I put into opera- 
tion as ateacher.’’ This again is no assur- 
ance whatever that the instruction in meth- 
ods was not good. The inference in this 
case is rather the opposite ; for who could 
expect that one who had graduated in 
‘*absolute ignorance of two required 
branches’’ would beable to grasp the real 
philosophy of any method with sufficient 
clearness to put it into operation? And 
this the more, when in almost the same 
breath comes the declaration that his course 
was a perpetual cram, and ‘‘ wot the study of 
methods.’’ Methods not studied will not be 
put into operation. But was the trouble 
here that of the school or of the student? 
The writer gives the answer at once by say- 
ing that he ‘‘considered the Model School 
practice of no value whatever.’’ I remem- 
ber quite well of having a student in Greek, 
who unconsciously tried to bring discredit 
upon his teacher by parading his ignorance 
of the language, while at the same time de- 





claring that all the while he considered the 
study worthless and insignificant. Nodoubt 
he is old enough by this time to know that 
he failed, instead of his teacher or the study. 


This detail of private notions and opinions. 


based upon such narrow data is a great 
evidence of weakness on the part of the 
student, rather than of the school. 

But when it is said that the examinations 
of these schools are ‘‘ little less than a farce,’’ 
we have something more serious and tangi- 
ble. For five years now, in succession, it 
has been my privilege to act as ex-officio 
chairman of the State Board of Examiners, 
and my convictions are quite different. 
How many college and academy and com- 
mon-school examinations I have conducted 
during the past thirty-five years, I dare not 
enumerate ; enough to have gained some 
little power of judgment in matters of this 
kind, at least enough to keep me from go- 
ing through five years of farcical examina- 
tions without knowing it. 

The examinations in each of the Normal 
Schools of this State consume from two to 
four days, are most carefully conducted, 
and are sufficiently severe to give as good a 
test as any examination can give. In very 
many of the schools the examination questions 
are published, to show the character of the 
test. For critical inspection of all who are 
interested, we have inserted in full, else- 
where in this issue, the examination questions 
of one of these schools as a fair sample of 
ail. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that these examination papers cover little be- 
yond those elementary branches which a 
teacher of our common schools ought to 
understand. Other examinations are held 
for advanced degrees, and take up higher 
branches. 

But guestions are only one side of our ex- 
amination. The guestions may not be farci- 
cal, but the answers given may be. Most 
of the examinations are in writing. In- 
deed, I have on file several series of answers 
preserved to compare from year to year, to 
ascertain more clearly any evidence of ad- 
vance. I can only say unhesitatingly, that 
he who declares the answers given by the 
students to the questions proposed by the 
State Board of Examiners, as ‘‘little less 
than a farce,’’ has not seen the papers, or 
else is incapable of passing an honest judg- 
ment thereon. But it may be meant that 
the State Board, in examining the papers, 
goes through a farce. This accusation will 
need much more proof than the mere state- 
ment of the writer referred to. 

The standard of scholarship in the State 
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Normal Schools has not been lowered, and 
the statement that the Pennsylvania Normal 
Schools are weak in comparison with those 
of other States zs not warranted by the facts. 
At least, from most careful observation and 
inquiry, I have convinced. myself of the 
truth that we are not behind in this special 
work, but in the very front ranks. As yet, 
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we have not reached the point we desire. 
Every annual report from the Department of 
Public Instruction has shown an earnest ef- 
fort to advance ; and advance we shall from 
year to year, without acting like children 
who too often smash things because, for a 
moment, they suit not their wishes or their 


whims. E. E. H. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, May, 1887. 


"THE dates upon which the several Normal 
School Examinations will be held are given 

below. The usual circular giving names of 
members of the Boards of Examiners with in- 
structions, etc., cannot be issued till after the 
election of Superintendents. 

June 7.—Kutztown and Mansfield. 

June 14.—Lock Haven, West Chester, and 
Bloomsburg. 

June 21.—California, Edinboro, and Shippens- 
burg. 

June 28.—Millersville and Indiana. 


—_— 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORTS. 





THE reports of the County, City and Borough 
Superintendents and of the Principals of State 
Normal Schools, for the current year, will be 
published in connection with the annual report 
of the State Superintendent, and in their pre- 
paration the following directions are to be ob- 
served: 

1. Manuscript must be written on one side 
only. 


of important educational events, each officer 
may use his own judgment as to what to pre- 
pare for publication. 

3. It is especially desirable that the reports 
be brief, and in no case should they exceed six 
hundred words. 

4. It will facilitate the work of this Depart- 
ment very much to have the reports on file as 
soon after the close of the school year as possi- 
ble. 


-— 
>_> 


TEACHERS AT INSTITUTES. 








AN ACT authorizing and requiring Boards of 
School Directors and Controllers to pay the 
teachers employed in the public schools of 
the several districts for attendance upon the 
sessions of the annua] County Institutes in 
their respective counties: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, that all boards of school directors 
and boards of controllers shall be and are 
hereby authorized and required to pay the 





2. With the exception of giving a brief account 





teachers employed in the public schools of the 
several districts within their jurisdiction for at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the annual county 
institutes in their respective counties. 

SEC. 2. Compensation for institute attendance 
shall be based on the official reports made to 
the several boards of directors or controllers 
by the proper county, city or borough superin- 
tendent, who shall report the daily attendance 
of teachers to the respective boards by which 
they are employed, and such compensation 
shall be allowed by the directors or controllers 
and paid by the district treasurer to the teachers 
entitled to receive the same. 

Sec. 3. Compensation as herein authorized 
shall not be less thanthe fer diem pay for actual 
teaching ; provided, that it shall not in any case 
exceed two dollars fer diem, and shall be 
allowed and paid to the teachers in their re- 
spective districts for each day's attendance re- 
ported as aforesaid by the proper superinten- 
dent; and provided further, that a common 
school month shall consist of twenty days’ actual 
teaching as now required by law. 

Approved : The 13 day of April, A. D. 1887. 

JAMES A. BEAVER. 


——_ 


DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 





PUBLISHING ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 





HE law entitled ‘“‘An Act to regulate the pub- 

lication of the accounts and financial state- 
ments of School Boards,’’ should not be disre- 
garded by Boards of Directors. It is as fol- 
lows : 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
board of school directors in the several school 
districts of this commonwealth annually, at the 
close of the school year, to place in the hands 
of proper auditors a full certified statement, 
itemized, of their receipts and expenditures for 
the past year, including the assets and liabilities 
of the district, of all kinds, with all books, 
fo eo and vouchers relating to the same, to be 

y said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved ; such statement to be spread 
upon the minutes of the board of directors, and 
in a condensed but fully classified form fud- 
lished by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed hand-bills, to be put up in the most 
public places in the district, or, if deemed pre- 
ferable, in the two newspapers of the county in 
which the district is situated, having the largest 
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circulation among the citizens interested ; and 
for any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named therein 
shall be considered guilty of misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding three hundred 
dollars, to -be paid into the school fund of the 
district in which the offense shall have been 
committed. 

Sec. 2. That the publication of the accounts 
of school boards herein provided for shall be in 
lieu of all publication of said accounts now re- 
quired by law; and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith be and are hereby repealed. 
Provided, That the provisions of this act shall 
not extend to cities of the first class. 


_— > = —— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ADAMS.—Supt. Sheely: With very few ex- 
ceptions, the schools are doing excellent work 
this winter. Thus far not a single complete 
failure has occurred, though several teachers, 
through indifference and indolence, have come 
short of the full measure of their possibilities. 
Local Institutes have been held with the most 
gratifying results at Abbottstown, Arendtsville, 
Bendersville, Biglerville, Cashtown, East Berlin, 
and New Oxford. Teachers, directors, and 
parents are manifesting much interest in these 
meetings. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: As a general 
thing our schools never did better work. Direc- 
tors write to me: ‘Our schools never gave as 
good satisfaction."” This is encouraging. We 
can now say that we have as good a school 
building in Kittanning as is to be found any- 
where in the State. It is a grand one—with all 
the bestimprovements. It was a beautiful sight 
to see six hundred children march from their 
old buildings to the new one. The directors of 
Kittanning deserve commendation for selecting 
such a good plan and for so carefully over- 
seeing the work of such a beautiful structure. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: I have visited all the 
schools in the county, and most of them are 
doing very excellent work. Two new school- 
houses were erected in Richmond, and two in 
Maxatawny. These buildings reflect credit 
upon the directors. They are first-class in 
every particular, and are furnished with im- 
proved patent furniture and the natural slate. 
The Womelsdorf Board put a Webster's Dic- 
tionary into each school-house. Five Local In- 
stitutes were held in different sections of the 
county, and were largely attended by directors, 
teachers, anc citizens generally. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Joseph Fell, of 
Buckingham, the first County Superintendent 
of Bucks county, 1854-'57, died at his home 
March 11th, atthe age of eighty-three. He was 
a teacher for thirty years, and had under his 
tuition at least five pupils who have since been 
Judges of our Courts—his son, D. Newlin Fell, 
of Philadelphia, and Judge Paxson of the 
Supreme Court, being among the number. 

CLARION.—Supt. McNutt: During this month 
I have held nine examinations for common 





school graduates. Out of 79 pupils examined, 
59 received diplomas. An evening meeting in 
connection with the examination was held at 
each of the following places: St. Petersburg, 
Monroe, Salem, Perryville, and Edenburg. 
These meetings were well attended by citizens 
and teachers, and good order and close atten- 
tion prevailed throughout the exercises. The 
graduating system is a matter of interest in our 
county and is doing much to awaken a better 
spirit. Citizens in different localities are begin- 
ning to ask: ‘‘Why are there no graduates 
from our schools?” 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Savage: At the recent 
commencement of the Lumber City High 
School, of which Prof. G. W. Oster is principal, 
there were fourteen graduates. A great crowd 
was present and manifested much interest in 
the exercises. We had the honor of addressing 
the class and presenting the diplomas. Lumber 
City is one of our enthusiastic school towns. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: The attend- 
ance at the Local Institutes held has been good. 
I believe these meetings are doing much good 
among the directors and patrons in the districts 
where they are held. I have visited all the 
schools once, and some twice. Nearly all have 
been taught successfully; only one was an 
entire failure. The Renovo High School will 
graduate a class this year. 

CoL_umMB1A.—Supt. Grimes: The Local Insti- 
tutes held at Benton, Canby, and Berwick, met 
with good success. The exercises were inter- 
esting and instructive, and the attendance good. 
The Catawissa schools had a Fan Drill and 
Chinese Tea party. A small admittance fee 
wasasked. The net receipts amounted to about 
$100, which will be used in purchasing books 
for the library. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: With the excep- 
tion of Indiana, West Indiana, and Blairsville, 
all the schools of the county are closed. The 
prospects are that we will have numerous select 
schools throughout the county during the sum- 
mer. Better have a six months’ term in the 
public schools and give all the children a chance, 
not the ‘‘select’’ only. Our Normal School is 
full to overflowing with students. We had 18 
graduates of this school in the county this year. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the teachers of the 
county have attended the schoo]. Several 
new houses will be built during the summer, 
and numerous others reseated with patent 
furniture. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Auman: A Local Institute 
was held in Greenwood township during the 
month. The teachers and directors took an 
active part in the discussions. All the schools 
in the county have closed. A large majority of 
our teachers were earnest and faithful in the 
discharge of their duties, and success has 
crowned the pride and interest they have taken 
in their profession. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Bodenhorn : All our schools, 
with the exception of Cornwall and. Inde- 
pendent District, have closed. I consider the 
past term one of the most successful we have 
had during my superintendency. Pay schools 
have been opened in every township, with a 
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very good attendance—showing that our people 
would have been ready for a six months term. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Boyer: All the schools closed 
the last week in March, excepting the graded 
schools at Port Trevorton and Selinsgrove. 
During the six months term of the graded 
school at Middleburg the pupils raised sufficient 
funds to purchase Irving's complete works. A 
literary society was organized and maintained 
with regular exercises every Friday afternoon ; 
regular weekly dues supplied funds for books. 
H. S. Stetler, the principal of the school, did 
good work. Many exhibitions and public ex- 
aminations have been held at the end of the 
term in different localities. The school rooms 
were crowded on these occasions. In some of 
the schools the pupils had prepared well-written 
letters, enclosed in envelopes and properly ad- 
dressed to me, which I received when visiting 
the schools. Marked improvement in letter- 
writing was made. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Fifteen new school- 
houses have been buift during the year, and pat- 
ent furniture placed in twelve. More care has 
been exercised in the selection of school. grounds 
and in the planning of new buildings than ever 
before. Good work has been done by teachers 
and pupils. 

SUSQUEHANNA.-—Supt. James: Excellent work 
has been done in many of the schools in Physi- 
ology. Teachers come to examination wéll 
prepared in that branch. A brick school build- 
ing is being erected in the Second Ward of 
Susquehanna at a cost of nearly $5,000. Many 
of the borough schools have increased their 
libraries during the winter; and at least five 
cabinet organs have been placed in schools 
during the same period. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: The graduating ex- 
ercises of the Laurelton and Hazleton schools 
took place this month. Sixteen pupils com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study and re- 
ceived diplomas. Educational meetings were 
held in White Deer, Kelly, Buffalo, East and 
West Buffalo, Union, and Limestone townships. 
These meetings were well attended by teachers 
and citizens. A spirit of earnestness seems to 
pervade our teaching fraternity, and conse- 
quently the work done in the main has met 
with the approbation of the people. 

ALLEGHENY City.—Supt. Morrow: Our an- 
nual Institute took place the last week in March, 
and as it was the first we ever held it gives me 
great pleasure to be able to state that our teach- 
ers regard it as the most successful Institute 
they ever attended. We formerly attended the 
County Institute. 

BEAVER FALLs.—Supt. Knight: Our com- 
mencement exercises will be held May 16th, 
when we expect to graduate a class of fifteen. 

BRADFORD City.—Supt. Stone. A new school 
building has been finished and occupied during 
the month, taking the place of the one burned 
a year ago. It contains eight rooms. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: The 
school board has purchased a lot, 80 by 175 feet, 
on which another school-house will be erected 
during the summer. Our schools will then be 
reasonably well supplied with good buildings. 
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DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our attendance is 
increasing so rapidly that we will be compelled 


to erect another school building this year. The 
schools are doing very well. 
HAzZLE Twrp.—Supt. Williams: The night 


schools were closed March 18th, having been 
kept open eight months. Mr. R. L. Edwards, 
of Harleigh, the oldest teacher in our district, 
died on the oth of March. He had been en- 
gaged in teaching for more than thirty years, 
the greater part of the timeinthistownship. He 
was a faithful, earnest instructor, and esteemed 
by all who knew him. His funeral was attended 
by the teachers and directors in a body. 

McKEEsport.—Supt. Deane: Friday, March 
4th, was made the occasion, in all the schools, 
for general instruction in State and National 
government. Much interest was manifested by 
teachers and pupils. 

Om City.—Supt. Babcock : The citizens de- 
cided, by a large majority, to bond the city for 
an amount necessary to build two four-roomed 
brick school-buildings, one upon each side of 
the river. The lots are already purchased and 
the plans have been drawn. It is the intention 
to make these buildings first-class in every re- 
spect. The Smead system of ventilation and 
heating will be used in them. 

PLyMouTH Twp.—Supt. Gildea: The school 
board purchased four Yaggy’s Anatomical 
Studies at the last meeting. The directors and 
citizens of this district, so far as heard from, are 
unanimously opposed to the bill now before 
the Legislature, relating to the adoption of uni- 
form text-books for counties. While admitting 
that uniformity of text-books is most desirable 
and necessary, and that the existing law should 
be so amended as to read “five years’’ instead 
of “three years,” they declare that the method 
of securing this uniformity, as specified in 
“House Bill No. 137,’’ would result in the 
adoption of unsuitable books and in the defeat 
of the cardinal interest of our schools. 

TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streeter: At the close of 
the term an exhibition was given of all the work 
of all the pupils. The drawing shows better 
work than we have hitherto had, and the rest of 
the work thus far examined is good. Nothing 
brings out our people more than this, and 
nothing is better for pupils and teachers than 
the exhibition of these samples—the best they 
can do. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau : At the last 
regular meeting of the Board resolutions and 
plans were adopted to build a school-house on 
West 3d street, containing six rooms on the first 
floor. The second story is to be fitted up 
especially for the accommodation of the High 
School, the main room of which will be 57 by 
60 feet. To this spacious room are to be 
attached seven additional rooms for the use of 
assistant teachers, library, etc. The basement 
will be fitted up for the use of primary pupils 
during recess. According to the plans this will 
be one of the finest school buildings in this 
valley. During the last month nearly $200 


were added to the library fund, being the pro- 
ceeds of an entertainment held in the Academy 
of Music. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


T the close of his particularly excellent 

chapter on Tennyson, in his “ Victorian 
Poets,’’ Mr. Stedman thus expresses his final 
estimate of the laureate’s work: 

“We find him objective in the spirit of his 
verse, but subjective in the decided manner of 
his style; possessing a sense of proportion, 
based upon the highest analytic and synthetic. 
powers—a faculty that can harmonize the incon- 
gruous thoughts, scenes, and general details of 
a composite period; in thought resembling 
Wordsworth, in art instructed by Keats, but re- 
jecting the passion of Byron, or having nothing 
in his nature that aspires to it; finally, an 
artist so perfect in a widely-extended range, 
that nothing of his work can be spared, and in 
this respect approaching Horace and outvying 
Pope; not one of the great wits nearly allied 
to madness, yet possibly to be accepted as a 
wiser poet, serene above the frenzy of the 
storm; certainly to be regarded, in time to 
come, as, all in all, the fullest representative of 
the refined, speculative, complex Victorian 
age. 

Though written fully twelve years ago, and 
before Tennyson had written some of the 
worst poetry that ever flowed from his pen, the 
above judgment must still be accepted as gen- 
erally true, and will probably stand as the final 
verdict of posterity ; except that, since the ap- 


pearance of “‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,”’ 
to say nothing of several other recent poems, | 
we must strike out the opinion that “ nothing of 


his work can be spared.’’ Whatever more the 
aged poet may write or not write in the few 
years of life he yet may have before him, the 
character and quality of that which he has 
already written during the more than fifty years 
of his active and honored career, are such as to 
leave his fame as one of the greatest poets of his 
age and country untarnished and untouched. 
His works form so large and so important a 
part of the literature of our language, and are so 
representative of the modes of thought, feeling, 
and expression, of the art, and the whole spirit, 
of the age, that a great part of the attention of 
every student of English literature must neces- 
sarily be given tothem. Nor is it an unpleas- 
ant task; but one both easy and enjoyable; 
so much so, indeed, that there is probably to- 
day no poet in the language as widely and 
eagerly read by the general public, and as 
familiar to all classes of readers, as Alfred 
Tennyson. 

It is therefore as great a boon to the general 
reader as to the literary student that Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have recently pub- 
lished so thoroughly satisfactory an edition of 
this poet's complete works, up to 1886, as is their 
Riverside Edition, in six beautiful duodecimo 
volumes. To say that it is the work of the 
famous “‘ Riverside Press "’ is sufficient guarantee 
of the accuracy of the text, and artistic excel- 





and IT. Miscellaneous Poems; Ill. Maud, In 
Memoriam, etc., IV. Idylls of the King, V. 
Dramas; VI. Becket, Tiresias, etc. hen 
we consider that this edition costs only one dol- 
lar per volume, it must be pronounced as un- 
qualifiedly the best edition for the price in the 
market. The handy size of the volumes, the 
large, clear type, the good paper, and chaste 
binding, make it also one of the most conve- 
nient, useful, and at the same time beautiful 
editions published in this country. There is 
none other better adapted or more desirable for 
school and private libraries. 

His STAR IN THE East: A Study in the Early 
Aryan Religions. By Leighton Parks. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, pp. 
292. Price, $7.50. 

Since Max Mueller published his “ Science of Re- 
ligion,” and Dr. J. F. Clarke his “ Ten Great Reli- 
gions,’ both among the first successful attempts to 
popularize the comparative study of the religions of 
the world, the popular interest in that study has been 
steadily growing. This book of Mr. Parks, so hand- 
somely printed and bound, is the latest contribution 
to the subject, and in some respects the most useful 
and satisfactory to the general reader, because of its 
engaging style and comparative brevity. No well- 
educated person wants to be or ought to be ignorant 
of those old religions, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Buddh- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, and the rest, which still are 
the faiths of tens of millions of men, and which, even 
if not divinely ordained means for the education of 
these millions up to the truth as it is in Christ, as the 
author is not alone in believing, yet have an import- 
ant vital and historic relation to Christianity that needs 
to be more fully appreciated and understood than is 
now the case. The subject, especially as treated by 
Mr. Parks, is in no sense a dry or forbidding one. 
On the contrary, there are few intelligent persons who 
on taking up the book will not find it intensely inter- 
esting, full of facts that to most will be novel and 
surprising, suggestive, thought-arousing, and alto- 
gether as profitable as they are interesting. It is a 
work teachers will be thankful to have in their Teach- 
ers’ Library, and many will be likely to want it for 
their private libraries as well. 

AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS: NEW YORK. The 
Planting and the Growth of the Empire State. By 
Ellis H. Roberts. In two volumes. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. s2mo, gilt top, pp. 758. 
Priee, $2.50. 

This is the fullest and most complete history yet 
published in this admirable and very valuable series, 
to the preceding seven volumes of which we have 
several times referred. In fact, it is a fairly compre- 
hensive history of the great State of New York from 
its first settlement up to the year 1885. In this it 
differs from some of the other volumes, which aimed 
only to depict some special characteristic phase in the 
life of the commonwealths considered. It certainly 
is not the less valuable on that account. If Mr. Rob- 
erts has not the literary grace and charm displayed 
by the late John Esten Cooke in his “ Virginia,”’ nor 
the dash and iconoclastic zeal of Dr. Royce in his 
“ California,’ this is a merit rather than a defect in 


lence of the typography, paper, and binding. | this particular case; for he is writing neither about 
The contents of the volumes are as follows: / | the Old Dominion rich in romantic associations, nor 
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of El Dorado with its golden fleece, but of enterpris- 
ing, practical, business-like New York. His treat- 
ment, in method, spirit and style is in keeping with 
his subject, and with his own character as a typical 
New Yorker of the best kind. As such we, of 
course, expect a good deal of self-satisfaction, and 
considerably more praise than criticism, Yet Mr. 
Roberts writes with the evident desire to give a fair, 
sober and thorough account of his State; and on the 
whole he is successful. He has made a very reada- 
ble and interesting book, and a reliable one as well. 
In the first volume he treats of the period before the 
advent of the English, and of New York as a British 
colony; in the second, of New York during the Rev- 
olution and as a State in the Union. And he has 
done so in a manner that makes his work a genuine 
contribution to our historical literature, and thor- 
oughly up to the high standard of excellence thus far 
maintained by the series to which it is the latest ad- 
dition. The whole series demands a place in every 
school library. Its value and importance to educat- 


ors is exceptionally great and ever-increasing. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: A 7Zext-Book for 
Beginners. By Ira Remsen. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. s12m0., pp. 272. 

Another excellent chemistry, intended, like Mary 
Shaw Brewster's, for elementary instruction in this 
science. It is, however, less interesting, attractive, 
and free from dry technicalities than the latter, and 
in so far also less practical. On the other hand, it 
carries its instruction a little farther—more into de- 
tail—and so is adapted to scholars a little more ad- 
vanced. Unlike the other, too, it is specifically a 
text-book, needing a teacher for its use. As a text- 
book, however, it will be found eminently satisfactory, 
while the name of Prof. Remsen as its author is suf- 
ficient guarantee of its thoroughness and reliability. 


SomE Curious FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS. 
By James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. samo. boards, pp. 224. Illustrated. 


Appletons’ ** Natural History Series,’’ to the “ In- 
termediate Course’’ of which this bright and attrac- 
tive book belongs, has already made for itself a na- 
tional reputation. The present volume is not meant 
for a text-book, but as a supplementary reader. We 
should rather recommend it to a place in the school 
library. It is one of the books that most children 
will read if but the opportunity be given. And from 
its graphic descriptions and illustrations of curious 
birds, reptiles, insects, and fishes, the young reader will 
not only gain a large and valuable stock of accurate 
facts in natural history, but, what is even more im- 
portant to a child, will also get the incentive to study 
and find out more of the wonders of animal life on 
our globe. Like the rest of the series, the book is a 
capital introduction to the more thorough study of 
natural history. 


THe History or FRANcE. From the Earliest 

Times to 1848. By M. Guizot and Mad. Guizot 

De Witt. Translated by Robert Black. Pro- 

Jusely Illustrated. Vol. lV. New York: John 

B. Alden. 8vo0. half morocco, pp. 465. Price $6 

the set of 8 vols. 

This work, one of the best made sets of books Mr. 
Alden has ever published, is fast approaching com- 
pletion. The eight volumes are expected to be ready 
in afew weeks. As it is acknowledged to be the 
best popular history of France in existence we need 
not again call attention to its merits, except to con- 
gratulate our readers on having it offered to them in 
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so handsome and durable a form, and yet at so ex- 
ceedingly low a price as to be within the reach of 
nearly everybody. It is worth more than double the 
price. 

Two other sets of valuable books now issuing from 
Mr. Alden’s press, to both of which we have before 
called attention, are A/den’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature, of which six handsome and well-made 
volumes are now ready, Fred. Douglass being the last 
name treated of in the sixth volume; and the /dea/ 
Shakespeare, four volumes of which are finished. 
The former work will be found very convenient for 
handy reference; it is to be completed in about fif- 
teen volumes, at the very low price of 50 cents per 
volume for the cloth, and 60 cents for the half-mo- 
rocco edition. The Shakespeare is also issued in 
two styles, cloth, with gilt top, and half morocco 
with marbled edges. It comes out at the rate of about 
one volume a month, and the twelve volumes will be 
complete by September next. Each volume con- 
tains about four plays; they are well printed on good 
paper, in large type, and in a form as convenient as 
itis neat. The price for the set in cloth is $6.00, 
in half morocco $7.50. ‘Fhe same publisher’s reprint 
of Getkie’s Hours with the Bible, in six half-morocco 
volumes, is just completed at the low price of 60 
cents per volume. , This reprint contains all of the 
original edition, maps, illustrations, notes, and text 
complete. It is the best connected popular expo- 
sition of the Old Testament in the language, and de- 
serves its immense popularity. 


Darropits. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. 12mo0, unique bind- 
ing. pp. 132. Price, $1.25. 

Rarely have we seen a more dainty and artisti- 
cally beautiful book than this, with its unique and 
appropriate binding in delicate daffodil-cloth and 
parchment back, chaste stamping in gold, and perfect 
typography, on paper that is a delight to the touch 
and the eye. And the contents are worthy of so 
lovely a setting. For Mrs. Whitney’s poetry is pecu- 
liarly delicate and sfirituelle; of a high order of lit- 
erary merit; and as sweet and pure in tone, as re- 
freshing and cheering to the heart, as is the daffodil’s 
faint perfume in spring grateful to the senses. As 
an Arbor-day token, or a Commencement gift, we 
can think of nothing more pretty and appropriate 
than this exquisite little volume of poems. 


THE EcLectTic GuIpE TO HEALTH, or Physiology 
and Hygiene. New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co. s12mo. pp. 189. With Plates and Illus 
trations. 


As the title-page informs us, the subject is treated 
“with special reference to the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics and their effects upon the hu- 
man system, and in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” 
Of the multitude of books having the same purpose, 
it is hard to decide on the relative merits of each. 
Some, of course, are of little value. Others are ofa 
high order of merit, many of them about equally so. 
This book belongs to the latter class. It has de- 
cided merit, and some advantages over most others. 
Its specially valuable features are the generally plain 
and untechnical language, the full glossary at the end 
of the volume, and the exceptionally good cuts and 
colored plates. Its mechanical make-up, paper, type, 
and binding are superior. It is a book well worth 
examining by those in need of a new Physiology and 
Hygiene. 
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MUSIC, as a science, treats of the various signs and 
characters which are the symbols of musical thought, 
passion or emotion, and includes a knowledge of the 
principles of constructing a melody with regard to 
symmetry and form, and the successive combinations 
of tone to produce harmony. As an art, it teaches the 
proper use and application of all these characters and 
principles, in accordance with prescribed rules, so as 
to give a truthful and consistent interpretation to mu- 
sical ideas. A tone is a musical sound which is pro- 
duced by the even and uninterrupted vibration of some 
sonorous or elastic body in theair. In all singing,a 
tone is drveath made vocal, consequently, the more 
breath, other things being equal, the more tone or 
voice. The words “tone” and “noise” are specific 
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terms, the former meaning amusical sound, and the lat- 
ter merely an unmusical sound. “Sound” is a general 
term applied toeither. Singing consists inaprescribed 
utterance of tone, combined with a clear and distinct 
pronunciation of syllables and words, and in a consist- 
ent rendering of the music—called expression: ' The 
scale is a series of eight notes arranged in a prescribed 
order. The pitch of tones is represented in music 
upon what is called a staff consisting of five parallel 
lines, and the four spaces between them, making nine 
“degrees.” One of the scale may be written on any 


degree of the staff, while the other notes must follow 
in regular order; notes written on the lower degrees 
represent lower tones; those on the higher, highes 
tones. One of thescalealwaysdetermines the key-note. 





SWINGING ‘NEATH THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 


From “ Tre Sincer.”” 
Per. Bigtow & Main, New York. 


1. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Running o’er the mead - ows, 


2. Sway-ing in 


the sun - beams, Floating in 


the shad - ow, Sail-ing on the breez - es, 


3. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Sing-ing o’er _the mead - ows, 


and free; But 


hap - py 
: and free; Chas-ing all 


hap - py 


the old 
the old 
the old 


Swing - ing ’neath 
Swing - ing ’neath 
Swing - ing ’neath 


Swing -ing, swing -ing, Lull - ing care 


ee. 


ing 


Swing - ing, swing - ing, swing - ing, swing - ing, swing-ing ’neath the old 


ing, 


my heart’s a - beat - ing For 
our sad - ness, Shout-ing in 
and free; How my heart’s a - beat - ing, Think - i of | 


the old time greet - ing, 
our = ness, 
the greet - ing, 


ing swing - ing, 
ing, ete, 
ing, etc. 


to rest ’neath old ap - ple 


“4 ‘neath the 


ap - ple tree. 


Swing-ing ‘neath the old 








